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RICH NATURAL RESOURCES | 


CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ABUNDANT WATER 

DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 


ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical 
center of the United States; an important 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- 
tables and fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock and poultry. 


Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. 
There are approximately 2.500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments. Over four million 
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sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
principal rivers with two great watersheds pro- 
vide an abundance of water. The population is 
97 per cent native born. 


* * * 


Kansas . . . the hub of a rich market; a treasure 
chest of natural resources with dependable labor; 
outstanding public health record; moderate living 
costs; and excellent transportation over Union 
Pacific rails. 


be Specific - Say 


‘Union Pacific’ 


sk Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC 
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Protect Aaplinat Dtsense: 
This Inexpensive Way! 


W ITH livestock at prevailing prices it pays as 
never before to provide every practical protec- 
Bi a ckl eg Prevention tion. FRANKLIN offers a wide range of dependable 


vaccines and medicinals for safeguarding against most 


Be safe by immunizing every calf at an sources of livestock losses. 


early age, using one dose of the famous PI 
FRANKLIN Blackleg Bacterin. Its pow- an a simple Program of Prevention covering your 
erful potency is due to the fact that more needs in advance. Consult your local Franklin Dealer 
than 10 cc of whole culture is used in mak- and the Franklin Catalog. The cost is very small but 
ing each concentrated 1 cc dose. THE SAVINGS CAN BE VERY LARGE INDEED. 


Combination Bacterin Is Popular 


In many localities protection against Malignant Edema is also needed. 
Franklin Clostridium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin contains full immuniz- 
ing doses for both Blackleg and Edema. It provides double protection 


without extra cost. 10c a dose—less discounts for quantity. Franklin Products Give 
, Dependable Protection! 


Franklin DDT Products Franklin Pink Eye Powder 

ae — eee In Puffer Tubes—easy to apply 
nsecticide Powder, Dip Powder. This valuable new “sulfa” for- 
Look for the F ranklin Brand mula is a convenient treatment 
and be sure of highest quality. for eye infections. 


e One-ounce tube $1.00 


Complete lines of Breeders Supplies, Veterinary Instruments, 
Turner Calf Cradles and Turner Dehorning Chutes. 


ee er ae —— , —_ i This: 
If You Don't Have the Franklin Catalog, 10 oa 


the 
drop a postal request to 
eo" etice. This colorful 80-page 


tection of cattle, 
aluable helps for the pro ae 


Take steps at once to get a free copy: 
Store Dealer in your town. 
Franklin Company at the nearest © 
book is packed full of v a 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. Every owne ; 
needs * copy. Get yours today. Local Drug Store Dealers 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM sein 


Ritl 
DENVER KANSAS CITY wicerTA AMA Si dae ie 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS 4NGEL 











much cloudy weather. Shearing is not 
To THE half done—too cold and wet, and danger 
FD/TOR of losing sheared sheep. Prospects are 

for good lambs and calves by Oct. 1. 
Linn L. Givler, Powder River County, 
Mont. 








ALL-AROUND REPORT—The en- 


closed is to pay my dues and subscrip- CORN SLOW—It has been very wet 
tion to the Producer. Conditions are as eine The — is — but it is 

y ap : ar o put up because it rains or 
extra good as to ae and livestock sprinkles nearly every day. The small 
range; plenty of rain. Lambing was _ grain and corn are very late, due to the 
especially good where they have been wet weather. The corn is only about six 
properly wintered. Past winter was not inches high, while most years at this 
good for cattle or sheep where no feed time it would be knee-high. I enjoy 
was given. Too much ice over ground. reading the Producer. It has many pic- 
After Jan. 1, grass feed was wet nearly tures, which also help to make it more 
all the rest of the winter. Feed was interesting.—Miss Irene Westphal, Mc- 
slow starting, due to cold nights and too Cook County, S. D. 
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e@ The curve of rural telephone growth continues to 
swing upward despite continued shortages in some | 
essential telephone materials. @ Everything possible is | 
being done to extend service to more farms and ranches. 
We are also searching constantly for new and better 
methods to reach isolated rural areas. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 












HERE IS A MARKET for your commercial 
Angus cattle. We can use your surplus 
stock. Write us about your offerings. 



























304 COLORADO BUILDING TELEPHONE TABOR 5602 
DENVER, COLORADO 


We have feeder cattle—heifers and steers available 
for immediate delivery and can deliver commercial 
grade cows and heifer calves in September and 
October. Write for information. 


















BACKING US UP—Realizing 
of the ANLSA, I appreciate the 
good work done by it.—H. T. Lili 
San Benito County, Calif. 


KANSAS, TEXAS REPORT] re. 
cently made a trip to Kansas. Conditions 
up there are exceptional with the Dossi- 
ble complaint that maybe they are get- 
ting too much rain. In Texas, the ayer. 
age range situation is very good but 
there are a few isolated spots that have 
not had enough rain to give any relief 
The dry areas that I know of are south 
and southeast of Laredo with maybe one 
spot in LaSalle and Frio counties-- 
Joe Finley, LaSalle County, Tex, 


the need 
Constant 
encrantz, 





FROM BAD TO WORSE—We have np 
doubt the driest conditions in the desert 
sections in the state of Arizona that have 
ever been recorded. Domestic wells are 
drying up—wells that are 25 years old, 
I have a 100-section semi-desert ranch 
and only about 50 per cent of the desert 
vegetation even put on or budded out. 
The sad part of it is, I see the Krick 
weather report predicts July and Av- 
gust, 1947, to be from 50 to 75 per cent 
below normal. I suppose we will know 
how all the other good Indians have 
lived by the time this drouth is over— 
J. H. England, Pinal County, Ariz. 


FAMOUS FOR BEEF MAKING—We 
have had excessive rains throughout 
Missouri and Kansas all spring. All pas- 
tures and hay lands are in excellent 
condition. However, only about 15 per 
cent of the corn is planted and in Kansas 
only about 10 per cent of the sorgo. Oats 
are in poor condition. Cattle are doing 
mighty fine on our Platte and Clay 
County, Missouri, bluegrass farms. We 
plan to have the first annual Clay 
County livestock tour on June 26. In 
this nationally known _ beef-making 
county, feeders for years have fed good 
quality steers grain right out on their 
bluegrass pastures.—Walter R. Atzen- 
weiler, Agricultural Commissioner, 
Kansas City, Mo. (Cont. on Page 31) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


NEVADA EDITION 

(Published montnly at 9315 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado, by American National Live 
Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered 
as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage a4 
vid for in Section 1103, Act of October % 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub- 
scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Cana 
and foreign, $1.50.) 


515 Cooper BUILDING, DENVER 2, Cold. 
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WP RR ad eed Managing Editor 
DAVID O. APPLETON........-..-------cse-e----acocossee Editor 
RADSORD BAL «We Business Manage! 
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Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 
President—William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev. to 
First Vice-President—A. A. Smith, Sterling, Com 
Second Vice-Presidents—Alan Rogers, Ellens e 
Wash.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif.; Job 
Eaton, Minot, N. D.; Sam Hyatt, Hyattville 
Wyo.; P. E. Williams, Davenport, Fla. Cole 
Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, 
Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoe 


Ariz. 
Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Packers and Stockyards Administration 


1 hae PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT BECAME LAW 


in 192). it was weakened by compromise at the last moment, 
so far as effect on packers was concerned, largely because 
of the imposition of the packer consent decree the previous 
year. W! as a consequence it has not placed any very 
severe restraints on packer operations and its controls over 
yardage, imission and feed charges did not become fully 
effective for a period of 10 years or so, nevertheless in the 
last 15 years it has undoubtedly saved shippers millions of 
dollars and has at the same time been a rea! advantage to the 
markets themselves in helping curb unfair and undesirable 
practices. 

In recent years, with a decided change in marketing prac- 
tices, the situation has not been entirely satisfactory. At 
the present time there are under supervision a little less than 


200 of the principal central markets. While close to two-thirds 
of the livestock marketed goes through these markets, the 
remaining one-third goes through the many smaller public 
markets and the hundreds of auction sales that have sprung 
up during the past two decades or more. 

There are today perhaps 300 or 400 more markets of one 
type or another that would be eligible to posting under the 
definitions of the act, but the funds appropriated do not 
permit the expansion of the service to match the growth in 
the number of such markets, and with an economy-minded 
Congress it seems out of the question to secure the money 
that would be needed for this purpose. In addition, there are 
possibly 1,500 or more markets not large enough for posting 
under the present definition of 20,000 square feet in pen 
space exclusive of alleys; and all of these, other than the 
original 200 mentioned above, are operating without any 
supervision from the Packers and Stockyards Administration. 
There are state laws of varying effectiveness in certain of 
the states but some have no inspection or supervision at all. 


It is obvious that this condition cannot continue indefinite- 
ly. Certainly all the markets that operate in interstate com- 
merce and come within the definition of the Packers and 


Stockyards Act should be supervised, but even that would not 
completely solve the problem. 
regardless of size, which operate in interstate 
should be under federal supervision. 
of interstate commerce has been so broadened that it would 
cover almost every conceivable type of market. 


Many contend that all markets, 
commerce 
Today the definition 


It seems to the Producer that the first consideration is to 
conserve the gains made by the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
If it is necessary greatly to expand the services in order to 


do this, then the industry should study the problem carefully 


and be prepared to recommend to the Congress the most 
equitable manner to amend the law. It should not be neces- 
sary to place under supervision small auction markets which 
handle only a few miscellaneous animals at once-a-week 
sales. Some way will have to be found to eliminate them if 
the definitions of the act are to be changed. As a practical 
matter, it seems obvious that to continue and expand this 
service it very likely will be necessary for the industry to 
pay the cost thereof, or at least a substantial part of it. This 
would have to be done through a per car or per head assess- 
ment. 

In our opinion, the benefits which are being obtained and 
which can be obtained in the future from the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration are sufficient to justify the most 
careful study and consideration of the whole matter. It isn’t 
merely a question of savings on yardage, commission and 
feed rates. The provisions of the law relating to unfair prac- 
tices should. be strengthened and more rigidly enforced for 
the protection of both the shippers and the markets them- 
selves. Since the markets have been under this supervision 

(Continued on Page 24.) 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK—JULY 20-26 


Disease Program 


TOCKMEN have heen awfully worried that the foot-and- 
‘J mouth disease in Mexico might reach up into the United 
States. That is natural and we can agree with those who 
say that there wouldn’t be so much danger if more drastic 
measures against the disease were being used in Mexico. If 
we had had the outbreak here in the United States it would 
have been treated differently. In the first place, we would 
not have let it spread so much before tackling the job of 
stamping it out; and of course on our own soil we wouid 
have rushed slaughter and burial of all infected and exposed 
animals and set up quarantines. 

But even if the United States has more at stake in getting 
rid of the disease in Mexico than Mexico has herself, it is still 
in no position to dictate what must be done but can act oniy 
in cooperation with Mexico. Our only alternative would be 
to pull out and if we did that the program would just about 
come to a halt. Mexico really needs our help to put the 
program over. 

If as the campaign against the disease progresses it is 
found that other and better methods can be used, they should 
and undoubtedly wi!! be used. But we must give our whole- 
hearted support to the program. It was agreed upon after 
weeks of negotiations and is the best plan that was possible 
to work out. It employs the slaughter method together with 
stepped-up marketing of non-infected and well animals and its 
final goal is eradication of the disease. 

_ The U. S. and Mexican veterinarians and others now fight- 
Ing the disease are finding plenty of hard work in starting to 
push back the quarantine lines of the big area of infection 
and keeping down outbreaks on the rim outside that area 
and they are running into many obstacles that they must 


July, 1947 


overcome. But it car be said that these workers have so far 
quite successfully held the disease in check and they have 
really only started on their big job. That,-we hope, can be 
taken to mean that as the disease-fighting force picks up 
more power and speed we may feel more and more secure in 
the eventual success of the campaign. 


Time for Culling 


HE DEMAND for beef, born of high wages, the world food 

need, rationing and the fact that army chow taught mil- 
lions of soldiers to like meat in quantity—that demand 
perhaps justifies present high cattle numbers. But it’s a 
demand that can’t be expected to last forever. The operator 
with foresight will recognize this as the ideal time for culling 
his herds. The war has been over for almost two years and 
it’s a good opportunity to “take stock”—literally. 

USDA figures show the beef cow population stood at 
16,360,000 on Jan. 1, 1947 (for animals two years old and 
over); on Jan. 1, 1946, there were 16,319,000 of them and in 
1945, 16,456,000. Liquidation evidently has not yet started. 
What has been happening apparently is that heifers and 
steers have been undergoing the liquidation through the feed- 
lots, with a resultant reduction in numbers only to some 
degree. 

History and common sense would indicate that the price 
cycle in. beef is going to take a downward turn; also, the 
predicted slightly larger pig crop for this and the next year 
will bring greater amounts of cheaper pork into competition 
with beef. By culling now stockmen will be reducing num- 
bers—and with profit—to a safer position that most observers 
agree is to be found a little below the present level. 
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BUTLER STRESSES PRIVATE 


ENTERPRISE AT WYOMING 





es HIS REMARKS ON INTER- 

ests shared by the stockmen of 
Nebraska and Wyoming, Senator Hugh 
Butler of the Cornhusker State told as- 
sembled members of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association at Lander on June 
4 that “the potentialities of our national 
resources can best be developed by pri- 
vate enterprise—not government.” In 
an address dealing largely with public 
lands, he conceded that there are such 
reasons as conservation, desirability of 
regulation to prevent abuse of resources, 
consideration of national defense, etc., 
for the retention of government owner- 
ship of some sources, but added that he 
did not believe these reasons were “good 
enough in every case.” 

“Tn recent years, the idea seems to have 
grown up in Washington that none of 
the remaining public lands should ever 
be transferred into private hands. Such 
an attitude slows down the development 
of the West and the nation... It can- 
not ever be said that possession of these 
resources is a considerable source of 
revenue to the federal! government. In 
many cases costs of administration are 
in excess of the net receipts. I believe, 
therefore, that we should continue to 
transfer, by homesteading or sale at a 
reasonable price, at least some part of 
our remaining public ‘lands to private 
owners, where that can be done without 
endangering reserves needed for national 
defense or destroying some of the bene- 
ficial aspects of government regulation.” 

As example, the Nebraska legislator, 
a member of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, brought up a bill introduced 
by Representative Barrett of Wyoming 
that would permit sale of isclated tracts 
of Taylor grazing lands by the secretary 
of interior. Between 5,000,000 and 10,- 





000,000 acres in the 11 western states 
would be affected by the bill. Another 
measure—this one sponsored by the 
speaker himself—would direct sale of 
all land included within what are known 
as land utilization projects administered 
by the Soil Conservation Service. This 
acreage, purchased in early New Deal 
days as a means of preventing further 
wind erosion and retiring submarginal 
land from cultivation, is almost all ex- 
cellent grazing land, and the Nebraskan 
sees “no reason” for such lands to be 
kept indefinitely in federal hands. Bills 
like these, said Senator Butler, would re- 
sult in the transfer of some lands to pri- 
vate ownership “with a resulting reduc- 
tion in federal administrative costs, an 
increase in the acreage that will go on 
state and local tax rolls, and with all 
the benefits that private ownership will 
bring.” 

On the subject of Indian reservation 
lands (which he termed “of a little dif- 
ferent status”) the senator declared that 
final disposition of those would help 
in advancing the Indians to full citizen- 
ship more speedily ... “The relation- 
ship of the Indians to the U. S. govern- 
ment is that of a ward to a trustee.” 

Another point of interest was the 
reclamation of Wyoming lands in the 
Shoshone, Riverton and other projects, 
being made available for homesteading, 
with preferred rating to be reserved for 
veterans. These and similar activities 
were described as being part of “one 
federal policy: which has as a definite 
purpose the transfer of public lands into 
private lands.” ... “The reclamation of 
our dry lands is absolutely essential to 
the development of the West and it is one 
of the soundest investments.” 

In summing up, Senator Butler pointed 
out that the whole public lands problem 
is a vast one “that will still require a 
great deal of study before we can reach 
a final conclusion.” 





MAJOR USES OF THE NATION’S LAND 


PASTURE AND 
GRAZING 





CROPLAND a -ee@eeeee0 


403 MILLION ACRES 


ESE 


257 MILLION ACRES 


FOREST LAND 


(NoTGRazeD) “*°°°°° 


RURAL LAND OF 
LITTLE FARMING USE 
( DESERT, ROCK, SWAMPS, ETC. > 


PARKS, RAILROADS, 
HIGHWAYS, 
MILITARY LANOS, 
FARMSTEADS, ETC. 


94 MILLION ACRES 


@7 MILLION ACRES 


CITIES AND TOWNS -- i 


43 MILLION ACRES 


&.S. CE PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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cc a cl ae OI 


706 MILLION ACRES CRASS LAND 


RIPE SES 


345 MILLION ACRES 
FOREST PASTURE 


Each symbol represents 


100 million acres 


TOTAL LAND AREA 
1,905 MILLION ACRES 
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How Our Land Is Useg 


HE LAND AREA OF THE UNITED 


States is about 1,905,000,000 acres 
not counting important rivers and lakes 
Three-fourths of the land is used fo, 
crop and livestock production. The crop- 
land, pasture and grazing land add UD to 
nearly 1,500,000,000 acres. Besides, there 
are about 260,000,000 acres in forests 
used mostly for producing lumber, pulp. 
wood and fuel wood. Thus crops, pasture 
and timber take about  1,700,000,09 
acres, or 90 per cent of the nation’s land 
area. 

Of the other 10 per cent, about 94,000. 
000 acres, of slight agricultural use, con: 
sists of deserts, rocky areas, Swamps and 
the like. In addition, about 87,000,009 
acres are used primarily for recreation 
and travel, made up of parks, game ref. 
uges, railroads, highways, farmsteads, 
military lands and similar tracts. And, 
finally, there are about 13,000,000 acres 
in cities and towns. These are the major 
uses of the land, though much of it js 
used for several purposes. 

Only about a fifth of the land area, 
or a little over 400,000,000 acres, is used 
for crop production. This includes the 
land actually used in raising crops as 
well as idle or fallow cropland. In re- 
cent years about 350,000,000 acres have 
been planted in crops or used for grovw- 
ing them. Thus, the enormous crop pro- 
duction of present day agriculture comes 
from less than a fifth of the land area. 

By far the largest single use of the 
land, involving over a billion acres, is 
for pasture and grazing. Production of 
livestock and livestock products thus 
takes up well over half of the land area. 
This doesn’t include cropland used for 
growing feed. About 700,000,000 acres 
of grassland and 350,000,000 acres of 
forest land are used for pasture and 
grazing. 

As would be expected, nearly three- 
fourths of the pasture and grazing land 
is in the West and Great Plains, with 
much of the remainder located in the 
South. Smaller amounts are in_ the 
Northeast, Lake States and Corn Belt— 
From an article by I. A. Reuss in Agt- 
cultural Situation. 

FEWER SHEEP 

World sheep numbers estimated at 
712,000,000 head at the beginning of 
1947 (there were 716,000,000 head of 
cattle) shows that the number of sheep 
has been on the downgrade since 1942. 
A report by continents is given below 
(000 omitted): 


SHEEP: Estimated World Numbers 
——_ or Average 








a 1931-35 1944 1946 
North America 60,200 59,300 50,700 
ewe 123,900 114,400 104,900 
Soviet Union.... 52,960 68,000 72,000 
PIE i cicadas 140,800 187,500 142,400 
South America 96,700 115,100 118,700 
iia. 98,600 102,900 96,300 
Oceania ............140,200 156,100 129,500 

Total 2c 713,400 753,300 714,500 
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ESTERN LORE OFTEN POR- 
trays the pioneer Wyoming cattle- 
man as a scheming, land-grabbing, mon- 


ey-mad villian, who wore two six-guns 
in his belt and who tried to run every 
settler off the horizon. 

But Old Cheyenne was not always wild 
and woolly. There was a time during the 
boom days of the 1880’s when a group of 
Wyoming “cattle barons” wore dinner 
jackets more often than they did a pair 
of chaps. And though tom-toms. still 
echoed on hills not too far distant, and 
bands of unruly young bucks made for- 
ays on ranchmen’s horse herds nearby, 
these cattle owners protested if their 
wine lacked a certain fine bouquet or if 
their Cuban cigars were too dark. 

And would you believe that one of the 
best known men in cattledom used to 
enjoy most to spend his evening garbed 
in an immaculate pink coat, as he leaned 
over the corner of a grand piano and 
beat time to the strains of “John Peel” 
with a huntsman’s horn? But why not? 
For after all, the owner of the 71 Quar- 
ter Circle had once been the master of 
the hounds of North Northumberland. 

It was in June, 1880, that a group of 
young Easterners and Britishers estab- 





OLD CHEYENNE CLUB 


By Agnes Wright Spring 


lished an ultra-exclusive club in Chey- 
enne and set a social pace of a caliber 
that was almost exotic against the back- 
drop of longhorned Texas steers, trail- 
ing across millions of acres of unsettled 
territory. 

Their rendezvous, named the Cheyenne 
Club, is said never to have been equalled 
in atmosphere before nor since in the 
cattle kingdom. 

The organizers of this club on the 
Wyoming plains were men born to all 
the conventions. They were frequenters 
of the Riviera, Paris, London, Mexico; 
in fact, all corners of the globe. Most of 
them were from socially prominent fam- 
ilies and were just out of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton or Oxford. Among them were 
some Britishers of title, but the latter 
were not the dissolute “remittance men” 
so often featured in western fiction. 


Flushed with the enthusiam of youth 
and imbued with the love of adventure 
and a desire to make a fortune over- 
night on the free grasslands of the West, 
here was a group drawn together by ex- 
pensive tastes, the thorough apprecia- 
tion of “creature comforts,” and an in- 
nate desire for congenial companionship. 

When they reached Cheyenne it was 


still being dubbed “Hell-on-Wheels,” a 
name given to it in the late 1860’s when 
it was the temporary end-of-track of the 
Union Pacific railway. But the “hell- 
on-wheels” which these young blades 
raised in the cattle boom days consisted 
chiefly of the riding of high-wheeled bi- 
cycles around the streets of Cheyenne 
while doing some fancy shooting with 
one hand; or skimming along in two- 
wheeled gigs or traps behind the flying 
heels of Kentucky thoroughbreds. They 
personally jockeyed their own purebred 
fox hunters in races, were expert at 
tennis and could lead a cotillion with the 
utmost grace. 

One member, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
manager of the Powder River Company, 
who was an ardent chess player, often 
kept two separate opponents busy on the 
wide club piazza, while he called his 
chess plays from the tennis court nearby. 


The Cheyenne Club stood on the very 
site at Seventeenth Street and Warren 
Avenue (formerly Dodge Street), where 
now stands the Cheyenne Chamber of 
Commerce, headquarters of the Frontier 
Days Committee. 

Annually through its 


doors there 


swarm visitors, townsmen, and rodeo per- 


The Old Cheyenne Club, Cheyenne, Wyo., 1884—center of social and business life of the range country during that era. 
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Wyoming Fair Association Park, where many races were run by members of the Old Cheyenne Club in the period 


formers to buy tickets, to obtain infor- 
mation, or to register to enter the buck- 
ing broncho, bulldogging, or roping 
events. Few know that in the 1880’s 
awards of merit were not a pair of spurs 
and a hand-carved saddle, but a Tiffany- 
cast $1,800 silver punch bowl, a solid 
silver candelabrum valued at $1,000, and 
a $1,500 Kowalski painting. 

Such were the gifts presented on one 
occasion to Thomas Sturgis, a member 
of the Cheyenne Club, in recognition of 
his splendid services as secretary of the 
powerful Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

The said presentation was not made in 
an arena in front of a dust-filmed grand- 
stand but on a velvet-carpeted and flower 
bedecked stage of the local Opera House, 
which only a year or so before had been 
launched with perfumed satin programs 
and a brilliant performance by a New 
York grand opera company. 


Those who organized and built the 
Cheyenne Club sought to avoid stopping 
at the local Cheyenne hotels on the way 
to and from their cattle ranches, as will 
be shown in the early correspondence of 
the secretary. Twelve men formed what 
they called the Cactus Club, but they 


soon changed the name to the Cheyenne 


Club, after considering the following 
suggestions: Overland, Summit, Wyo- 
ming, Midway, Laramie, Travellors, 
Rocky Mountain, Foothills, Pioneer, 
Transcontinental, Frontier, Northwest, 
Mountain, Cosmopolitan, Prairie and 
Western. 


The object as stated in the articles of 
incorporation was “to establish and main- 
tain a pleasure resort and a place of 
amusement.” 


In extending the first invitation to 
membership, the secretary, William 
Sturgis, wrote to Clarence King, then of 
the Geological Survey, as follows: 

“Ye Cactus Club has at last. blos- 
somed ... we expect to furnish the mem- 
bers a substitute for and an improvement 
on the old Railroad House where the 
butler has lately been promoted and the 
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described in the story. 


sprees of the Jones family are growing 
inconveniently frequent; in short to 
have a good clubhouse. The membership 
is limited to 50 so that we may keep it 
full at all times and avoid blackballing 


99? 


too many ‘natives’. 


In letters to other prospective mem- 
bers, Sturgis wrote: 

“We do not purpose doing anything 
extravagant but hope to have a quiet so- 
cial club where members can live instead 
of going to a hotel... in short a good 
club on an Eastern basis ... the Somer- 
set moved West and barring Beacon St. 
and India China. We feel it will fill a so- 
cial want that we have long felt and be 
an altogether pleasant arrangement with 
the same advantages that are found in 
eastern clubs so far as the capabilities 
of Cheyenne can compass it.” 


The three-story clubhouse, costing be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000, was opened in 
1881 with a man named De Prato as 
steward. The building of brick with 
stone basement and foundation walls had 
a mansard roof and tower and a “lan- 
tern” or sky-light over the main hall- 
way. There were two broad stairs con- 
nected with the piazza, “to afford,” as 
one member said, “a quick egress.” There 
were wine vaults on the lower floor and 
a $1,500 furnace for heating the entire 
building with radiators. 


On the main floor, in addition to the 
dining room, there were the smoking 
room, billiard ‘room and reading room 
with hardwood floors and _ attractive 
grates topped by beautiful mantels. The 
grates, it was hoped, would “supply 
cheerfulness or heat in case of extreme 
cold weather when the radiators might 
not be sufficient.” The tiles around the 
grates bore many Shakespearean quo- 
tations. 

Upstairs were six sleeping rooms and 
a well-equipped bath. The furnishings 
throughout were of the best quality in- 
cluding lush carpets and walnut furni- 
ture. 

On the walls of the club hung many 
fine works of art among which was an 


engraving of Bierstadt’s famous paint. 
ing, “In the Heart of the Bighorns” 
presented to the club by himself. There 
were many photographs of horses, owned 
by members, and pictures of 
trophies. 

On the library table copies of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harpers, the New York 
Graphic and the Boston Sunday Herald 
edged the Drovers Journal. 

Outside, 19 hitching posts fringed the 
sidewalk that bordered the club yard. 

The initiation fee varied at times from 
$50 to $100 with annual dues ranging 
from $30 to $200. 


Club rules forbade loud or boisterous 
noise in the Club House, or any form of 
betting in the public rooms of the club. 
It was said, however, that some of the 
young sportsmen would bet on anything 
at any time. In the card games in in- 
dividuals’ rooms thousands of dollars 
exchanged hands in a night. 

The use of profanity or obscenity in 
the club house; a blow struck in a quar- 
rel; cheating at cards or any game 
played in the club; excessive drinking, or 
an “act so dishonorable in social life as 
to unfit the guilty person for the society 
of gentlemen” were all causes for ex- 
pulsion from membership. All games 
were forbidden on Sunday and liquor 
was not served in the reading room. 

The smoking of pipes was not per 
mitted in any of the public rooms of the 
club. 


Perfectly trained servants, from Ot 
tawa, Canada, served members and guests 
with delicacies obtained from Park and 
Tilford of New York City and from lead- 
ing dealers in San Francisco. 

The old club account books show or 
ders for pickled eels, olives, the finest 
hors d’oeuvres, Champagne Pierrer Brut, 
Champagne “Giesler,” Rum St. Crui, 
Zinfandel Claret, Olive Oil “the very 
best,” French peas, mushrooms, Roche- 
fort cheese, and fine pickles “many 
kinds.” In cigars, the favorite brands 
were Manila Cheroots, Pickwick OP 
eras and Reina Victorias. 
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Dress suits and evening gowns were 
always W’ at the club functions, and, 
pecause o* the broad white vests, the 
dress suit ere nicknamed “Herefords” 
by Colone H. Pratt, a club member. 

“At tha: time, fine horseflesh was 
owned not only by the club members but 
by every ninent family in Cheyenne 
and many of the army officers at Fort 
p. A. Russell, just three miles away. 
Tallyhoes, phaetons, landaus, brough- 
ams and gixs carried the clubmen from 
their quarters to band concerts and re- 
ceptions or military balls at the fort and 
to various social functions in Cheyenne. 

A fami vehicle in front of the 
Cheyenne Club was Henry Oelrich’s 


“drag” which he had imported from Eng- 
land at a cost of $4,000. In it, he trans- 
ported his many guests, behind six or 
eight prancing horses, to his ranch some 
seven miles away, where “open house” 
was always in order. 

There was constant entertaining at 
the club and in the homes of the wealthy 
townfolk. One dinner, at which just 20 
guests sat down, was reported to have 
cost $5,000. It was given as a “thank- 
offering” for the turning of a particu- 
larly fine cattle deal. 

By 1886, as the cattle business pyr- 
amided to an estimated valuation of 
$15,000,000 in Cheyenne, the little “Magic 
City of the Plains,” was reputed to be 


the wealthiest city per capita in the 
world. 
One of the wealthiest and gayest 


young club members, whose ranch was 
away up in the breaks along the Chey- 
enne River not far from Robbers Roost 
Creek, covered the more than 200 miles 
from his place to the Wyoming capital 
by relay, to attend a performance by 
Lily Langtry at the Opera House. And 
then he accompanied the Jersey Lily 
westbound to San Francisco. 


(Continued on Page 26) 


ON THE F. & M. FRONT 


The review of “The Outbreak of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease in Mexico,” given in 
the June Producer should be amended 
to show that the United States’ share in 
clearing up the disease in Mexico is 
likely to be $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 
rather than the $25,000,000 or $30,000,- 
000 mentioned in the original draft of 
the booklet. Later information called 
for revision of the figures. The booklet 
is authored by F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary of the American National. 


After animals are killed and buried 
in the Mexican eradication campaign, a 
sanitary technician aided by a crew of 
laborers arrives with an impressive ar- 
ray of equipment, commonly a _ tank 
truck, one or more powered spray ma- 
chines (some can shoot out disinfec- 
tant 40 feet) supplies of disinfectants, 
shovels, brooms, brushes, scranvers and 
related articles. First operation is to 
remove manure and loose material sus- 
pected of containing or serving as a 
protective cover for the infective virus, 
loosen dirt from livestock structures, 
then spray with 2 per cent solution of 
caustic soda. Hay that might be con- 
taminated is cut away from stacks and 
stacks disinfected; horses’ and mules’ 
feet are cleaned and snonged with dis- 
infectant. The USDA says that owners 
frequently comment on these sanitary 
operations as a pleasing climax to the 
“sanitary rifle,” the name widely ap- 
plied in Mexico to the slaughter of in- 
fected animals. 


It’s hard to make the little Indian 
children in Mexico understand why they 
must give up pet goats and pigs, says 
Dr. Shaulis, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture veterinarian, but the Mexican 
Indians, big and little, try to compre- 
hend and give their cooperation in the 
joint U.S.-Mexico foot-and-mouth clean- 
up campaign. 





Cattle slaughtered near Toluca, Mexico, May 16, 1947, on the 
ranch of an American citizen. 
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One hundred and thirty carloads ot 
equipment, including trucks, jeeps, 
earth moving equipment, tractors and 
disinfectants, have been shipped frem 
the United States to Mexico. Close to 
100 BAI employees, including veterin- 
arians, livestock appraisers and sani- 
tarians, are now on the job in Mexico, 
working with Mexican government men. 


In the course of operations in the 
fight against the malady in Mexico, 586 
infected animals including six Hereford 
bulls and 45 Hereford cows and heifers, 
on the ranch of David C. Jeffcot, Ameri- 
can citizen, were slaughtered and buried. 
The ranch lies about 40 miles west of 
Mexico City. The USDA gives a descrip- 
tion of the operation. The cattle were 
driven to the deep burial pit, then dis- 
patched by firearms (sheep and hogs 
were killed and buried in pit silos). 
After slaughter, carcasses were slashed 
and covered with quicklime (to destroy 
the virus) and the trench filled with 
earth. Disinfecting extended to all live- 
stock facilities and premises, including 
spraying of stalls and corrals and sani- 
tary disposal of manure and contamin- 
ated feed. The ranch will be kept in 
quarantine until found safe through 
test animals for restocking. 


Mexico’s President Miguel Aleman on 
an inspection tour of his country’s foot- 
and-mouth disease area said that the 
disease is the foremost problem of the 
republic. On his tour he repeatedly called 
on his fellow countrymen to give all 
assistance possible to the joint Mexican- 
U.S. forces combating the malady. 

An advisory committee on the Mezxi- 
can foot-and-mouth disease program 
met at Washington in late May and in 
a session with members of the eradica- 
tion commission recommended all pos- 
sible speed in the control vlan, as well 
as other actions; (1) erection of a pro- 
tective fence along the border; (2) un- 
ceasing vigilance to prevent entry of 
fresh meat, garbage, hay, straw, and 
other things prohibited from Mexico; 
(3) investigation into ways of possible 
aid to Mexican cattlemen in northern 
Mexico in marketing their surplus ani- 
mals; (4) that full information on the 
progress of the campaign be given press 
and radio, and (5) a research program 
on the disease to be set up at some 
point outside this continent. Present 
were J. Elmer Brock of Wyoming, 
Coke R. Stevenson and C. E. Weymouth 
of Texas, Horace Hening of New Mezx- 
ico, Carlos E. Ronstadt and E. Ray 
Cowden of Arizona and C. U. Duck- 
worth and R. E, Boyle of Caltfornia. 


At Albuquerque in June, Albert 
Mitchell was named chairman; Mr. 
Brock, vice-chairman, and new mem- 


ber Wayland Hopley of Atlantic, Ia., 
secretary. 

News stories from Mexico City say 
that practically all the fighting bull 
stock in the country may have to be 
slaughtered because of the foot-mouth 
campaign. Most ranches where fighting 
stock is raised are in sections around 
Mexico City. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS | 


Nebraska 


ROBABLY AS WELL-ROUNDED A 
speech as you would want to hear 
was made by Chris J. Abbott at the 58th 
annual convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association. He said full pro- 


duction and employment, the return of 
surplus tax collections to the taxpayers 
and a foreign policy which would con- 
serve the natural resources of the United 
States were the bulwarks against ex- 
tremes of inflation or depression and he 
explained these points in his speech (it 
appears elsewhere in this issue). Mr. 
Abbott, Hyannis, Nebr., is president of 
the association and was elected again 
at the North Platte meeting. Other 
officers renamed were Dr. C. R. Watson, 
Mitchell, vice-president, and W. A. John- 
son, Alliance, secretary. 

Secretary Johnson’s report to the 500 


cattlemen assembled showed a nice in- 
crease in the association’s membership 
during the year and he said that one 
of the chief concerns of the organiza- 
tion recently has been in cooperating 
in the foot-and-mouth disease program 
occasioned by the outbreak in Mexico. 


Speakers also included Earle Reed, 
Omaha, general livestock agent for the 
Union Pacific, who said that there was 
little danger that the serious shortage of 
railroad stockcars experienced last Oc- 
tober will be repeated; Prof. Marvel L. 
Baker, head of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, who complimented the Ne- 
braskans on the quality of their cattle; 
Walter A. Netsch, head of Armour’s live- 
stock buying operation, who said that 
“The prudent and careful producer will 
proceed on the assumption that prices 
will decline and he will get his affairs 
in order so that he can stand the shock 


and take advantage of 
which may arise.” 

Other speakers included Harry BR, Cof. 
fee, president of the Union Stock Yards 
Company of Omaha; A. A. Smith, Step. 
ling, Colo., first vice-president of the 
American National, who talked about the 
work of the national organization; P. E. 
Mollin, Denver, its secretary; Chaneg. 


Opportunities 


lor R. G. Gustavson of the University ¢ | 


Nebraska; John C. Milton, Chicago, Tep- 
resenting the American Meat Institute 
Thomas H. McDonald, U. S. Commis. 
sioner of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C.; and H. J. Gramlich, Chicago, gen. 
eral agricultural agent of the Chicag) 
and North Western Railroad. 
Meeting concurrently were member 
of the Nebraska Junior Stock Growers 
Association. These sons and daughters 
of the Nebraska ranchers in their Sep- 
arate meeting heard talks by Culley 
Wright, representative of the Union 
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Attending the recent Nebraska meeting: Top left, left to right—Mrs. Don Reynolds; Mrs. C. J. Abbott ; Don Reynolds; Mrs. 
Allison Johnson; Dr. C. R. Watson; Allison Johnson; C. J. Abbott. Top right—R. L. Williams, president, Northwestern R. = 
Walter A. Netsch, vice-president, Armour & Co.; F. L. Taylor, of CB&Q R.R. Lower left—T. H. McDonald. commissioner S 
public roads, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. C. J. Abbott; John Milton of American Meat Institute; Cid: Abbott; A. A. Smith, firs 
vice-president, American National. Lower right—D. J. Cole, Merriman; Bernard Briggs, Antioch; Felix Taylor, Whitman; Geo. 
Downing, Whitman; Lawrence Bixby, Ellsworth; (standing) Rolland Powles, Bingham; Earl Monahan, Hyannis. 
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Stock Yards Company of Omaha; F. E. 


Mollin, executive secretary of the Amer- 
‘ean National, and their president, Tom 
McGinley of Lisco, Nebr., and passed 
a set of resolutions showing their ap- 
preciation to those who took special 
interest in the Junior meeting. Officers 
re-elected by this group were Tom Mc- 
Ginley, Lisco, president; Joy Fairhead, 
Merriman. vice-president, and Betty Mes- 
sersmith, Alliance, secretary-treasurer. 
Resolutions adopted by senior members 
commende:: the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its work on the joint U.S.-Mexico 
campaign to stamp out foot-and-mouth 


disease south of the border and called 
for strict policing of the border; 

Opposed the proposed foreign trade 
agreements and reductions in tariffs; 

Urged retention of the sanitary em- 
bargo provision of the 1930 tariff act; 

Favored continuance of the present 
98-36 hour law governing rail shipments 
in transit; 

Opposed the proposal that cost of fed- 
eral meat inspection be passed back to 
the livestock industry; 

Pledged themselves to maintain live- 
stock production as far as possible in 
order to insure adequate future supplies 
of meat; 

Urged federal and state cooperation 
in providing all-weather roads across 
the range area of the state; 

Commended Senator Kenneth  B. 
Wherry and the Nebraska delegation in 
Congress for the fight on OPA last fall 
and for their support of legislation to 
lower taxes and reduce cost of govern- 
ment. 

In 1948 the 
Omaha. 


convention will go to 


Oregon 
(BY ALAN ROGERS) 

HE 34TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

of the Cattle and Horse Raisers As- 
sociation of Oregon opened at Lakeview 
on May 22 with a very good crowd from 
all parts of the state. Sherm Guttridge, 
president, and C. L. Jamison, secretary, 
had things well organized and the con- 
vention clicked off nicely—just as smooth 
as butter. Everyone was taken care of 
by the housing committee and everyone 
was completely satisfied. 


Committees met the afternoon of May 
21, those developing the most interest 
being the resolution committee, with Don 
Hotchkiss chairman, and the public lands 
and forest committees under Chairman 
Bob Lister. Pat Cecil was chairman of 
the subcommittee on public lands. 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor Lyle North, Buck Snider, presi- 
dent of the Lake County Stockgrowers’ 
Association, and R. E. Harlan, president 
of the Lakeview Chamber of Commerce. 
Irvine Williams, president of the Port- 
land Union Stock Yards, made the re- 
sponse, 

Sherm Guttridge outlined the prob- 
lems that confronted the cattlemen and 
told what the Oregon association was 
doing toward their solution. Mr. Jami- 
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son gave his financial report and out- 
lined the past year’s activities. Other 
men delivering addresses were Dr. 
Charles Haynes, new state veterinarian: 
M. E. Devoe, insurance executive of 
Portland; Dr. Seth Shaw, of Denver, 
meats director for Safeway Stores; Wick 
Stevens of the American Meat Institute; 
Earl Reynolds, assistant manager of the 
western division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Alan Rogers, of 
Ellensburg, Washington, president of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association; M. 
E. Knickerbocker, chief of the livestock 
division of the department of agricul- 
ture; E. F. Forbes, of San Francisco, 
president of the Western States Packers’ 
Association. 

On the next day Prof. E. R. Jackman 
spoke; Clyde Harris, of Sacramento, 
California, head of the brand inspection 
division of that state, and Dr. Fred Mc- 
Kenzie of Oregon State College and head 
of the livestock department. 

The convention decided to have iis 
executive committee meet with the com- 





mittees of the Washington and Idaho 
organizations this fall and work on mat- 
ters that affect this particular area. 
This was a very constructive move. It 
shows that the states will work closely 
together and that they are beginning to 
realize the importance of close contacts 
here in the Northwest. 

The banquet was a dandy, with Herp 
Chandler in rare form. He introduced 
several men, including Jerry Sotola of 
Armour’s in Chicago, Fred Phillips, 
granddaddy of the Oregon association, 
and Buck Snider. * 

Meanwhile the stockmen were enter- 
tained with cowboy ballads at a banquet 
and a big dance followed. The tradi- 
tional Buckaroo Breakfast came the next 
morning at six. Cooks apparently stayed 
up all night to put it on—steaks, eggs, 
coffee and rolls. 

All officers were re-elected, including 
J. Sherman Guttridge, Prairie City, pres- 
iden; O. D. Hotchkiss, Burns, first vice- 
president; Harry J. Stearns, Prineville, 
second vice-president, and C. L. Jamison, 





Lobby scene at the Nebraska convention, North Platte, June 12-14. 





























































Pendleton, secretary-treasurer. Proposed a joint board to determine 
Baker will be the 1948 convention city. carrying capacity of big game ranges so 
The resolutions adopted follow: proper numbers may be maintained. 
Praised American National’s work on Protested against use of government 
oss amuonocragal disease and favored - agencies in supplying information as 
Strict type of quarantine if outbreak propaganda for or against some particu- 


occurs. 
s lar cause. 


Requested more reports on dressed O i 
: Te s _ aress pposed trade treaties, free trade and 
meat prices at Pacific Coast cities due tariff reductions. 


to market changes brought on by railroad Requested the same standards in re- 
rate reductions. gard to sanitation, marketing and grad- 

















































































































































































































































































































At the Oregon convention: Top, left to right—Robert Lister, Paulina, Ore., and 
Charles A. Sherman, Prineville, Ore. Father and son picture—Russell, Ellis and 
Sam Dement, Myrtle Point, Ore. Bottom—Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Washington state cattlemen’s association; Donn Court, sales manager 
of Cutter '-aboratories, and Sherman Guttridge, Prairie City, Ore., president of the 
Cattle and Horse Raisers Association of Oregon. (Courtesy Cutter Laboratories.) 
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ing of imports brought into the United 
States as is required of domestic pro- 
ducts. 

Provided for a committee to work for 
uniform laws regarding interstate Move. 
ment of livestock. 

Asked for study into various phases 
of the livestock industry in Oregon an 
that proper representation be made a 
next legislature. 

Asked that wool prices be equalized 
with other products. 

Opposed sale of Taylor grazing lands 
to individuals or states and approved 
present administration. 

Favored charges on incoming and out. 
going livestock at public salesyards and 
stockyards in order to raise funds to 
administer the new law. 

Authorized officers of association to 
approve brand inspectors under terms of 
new brand law. 

Opposed further acquisition of lands 
by federal agencies where tax base of 
county would be lowered. 

Recommended a tax committee by as- 
sociation to study systems of Oregon 
taxes. 

Provided for committee to appear be- 
fore Barrett subcommittee investigating 
Forest Service. 

Favored study of common boundaries 
between national forest lands and Taylor 
Act lands with view to making adjust- 
ments to improve administration. 

Favored use of a percentage of each 
national forest’s receipts for range im- 
provement. 

Asked transfer of grazing lands ac- 
quired by government since 1934 either 
to Forest Service or Taylor Grazing Act 
administration. 

Favored sales tax in Oregon. 


North Dakota 


ORTH DAKOTA STOCKMEN, 

meeting at Williston in the early 
part of June, elected John C. Eaton, of 
Denbigh, president and John H. Hanson, 
of Bowman, vice-president. L. E. Arndt, 
of Minot, was renamed secretary-treas- 
urer and Odd A. Osteroos, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

We do not have an exact count on the 
number of cattlemen present at the con- 
vention, but officers considered the meet- 
ing a success. Rain kept the attendance 
down some. : 

Speeches, in addition to that by Presi- 
dent Angus Kennedy and the report by 
Secretary Arndt, included one by Jerry 
Sotola, Armour’s Livestock Bureau man, 
who talked on grasses; F. F. Mollin, 
American National secretary, who re 
viewed the Mexican foot - and - mouth 
disease problem and talked on other na- 
tional subjects, and E. B. Duncan, of the 
Great Northern Railway, who reported 
on the Missouri-Souris irrigation and 
reclamation project which, if it goes 
through, would affect something less 
than 5,000,000 acres of land. 

The North Dakota stockmen passed 4 
long resolution about the Missouri Val- 
ley dam and in it they opposed construc- 
tion of a dam of a size that would flood 
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any consid: rable acreage of bottom land 
in North !akota because this land is so 
yital to the livestock industry; the val- 
ley provides the finest of feed, shelter 
and water 
Another speaker’ was Dr. F. Gray 
Butcher, e:tomologist and plant patho- 
logist of tie North Dakota Agricultural 
College, wi talked about grubs, lice and 
flies and it spraying them. 
Among se present was Andrew 
Johnston, ted Rock, Ariz., a former 
North Dakotan, who helped start the 
North Dakota association many years 
ago. The association has grown con- 
siderably since then and Secretary Arndt 
has plans for a bigger and better organi- 
zation and he suggested in his report the 
creation of a number of committees to 
help bring this about. He thought there 
should be an association for the juniors 
and that the stockmen’s wives would like 
base of their own branch, too, so, with the ball 
| really rolling now, we'll see North Da- 
by as- kota taking up more space on the live- 
Oregon stock organization map of the West. 
North Dakota has already branched 
out, as mentioned, with an assistant sec- 
retary, Odd A. Osteroos, who was county 
extension agent of McKenzie County and 
who is now doing good work for the as- 
sociation and North Dakota cattlemen. 
Secretary Arndt said that “I should 
like to be able to report to you next year 
that instead of 500 members we have 
1,000 members and if activity will pro- 
duce that result, then we will accomplish 
ic 
Resolutions adopted by the stockmen 
commended the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for its work on foot-and-mouth in 
Mexico, pleaded that the disease eradi- 
cation work be expedited and urged 
the necessary appropriations; also that 
the sanitary embargo which is written 
MEN, into the Tariff Act of 1930 be main- 
early tained. 
ton, of The new proposal that meat inspec- 


ty sag be a ve 9g es the pose Recess times, North Dakota convention. Taking the sun in the top shot is a 
Ty was opposed an _t e stockmen group which includes L. E. Arndt; O. A. Kobs of the NP; Jim McCarter and A. K. 

felt that federal inspection should con- Kennedy, Watford City; J. L. Connally, Dunn Center, and Ole Olsen, Watford City. 

tinue as usual. In the other shots, makin’ with the vittels are, first, (and left to right) Mrs. Vic 
One of the resolutions endorsed the Christensen; Mrs. J. C. Eaton; Mrs. Don Short. Next, the Dutch lunch table. 
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At the North Dakota meeting: First trio—Andrew Johnston, Anders Madson, Vic Christensen; right—Odd Osteroos and 
L. E. Arndt, respectively the assistant secretary and secretary of the association. 
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publicity work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the American 
Meat Institute. 

On government spending, a resolution 
suggested that the greatest cuts in ap- 
propriations be made in the agencies that 
indulge in frills and fancies and that the 
least be made in the long-established 
functions of government. 


The North Dakota cattlemen also 
passed a resolution on cattle thieving 
in which they asked for stricter enforce- 
ment of the law and suggested a com- 
mittee to study the situation and offer 
more laws or amendments. 

Last year stockmen in many states 
had much trouble in getting stock cars, 
and the North Dakota stockmen asked 
in a resolution that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Association 
of American Railroads try to forestall 
any breakdown in this respect this year. 
Last year cars were not returned 
promptly to western roads but were 
diverted to other lines and to other traf- 
fic. 

A resolution commended the officers 
of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation and backed them up with a vote 
of confidence. 

One of the entertainment features was 
a barbecue and the rain continued but 
we understand that the Williston Clown 
Band dispelled all its dampening effects. 


South Dakota 


je JUNE 6-7 SOUTH DAKOTA 
stockmen, 300 strong, gathered in 
Mobridge for the 56th annual meeting of 
the South Dakota Stock Growers Associ- 
ation. There they renamed L. R. Houck 
of Gettysburg, president; Ed Arnold of 
Nenzel, Nebr., vice-president, and W. M. 
Rasmussen of Rapid City, secretary. 
The varied activities planned for the 
convention included a list of speakers 
qualified to discuss numerous matters 
related to the industry. Among these, 
following the annual reports of the presi- 
dent and the secretary and brief welcom- 
ing remarks from Mayor J.S. Keller, were: 
Past President Claude Olson of Ludlow, 
L. H. Robbins of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
Road, Chicago; Dr. Fred L. Linebach, 


L. R. Houck, president, addresses the South 
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president of the South Dakota State 
College, and Cullen Wright of the Omaha 
Union Stock Yards. Speeches of the sec- 
ond day were led off by that of F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary, American 
National Live Stock Association, Den- 
ver; others heard were: Don W. Beaty 
of the South Dakota legislature; Dr. 
S. O. Fladness of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington; James J. 
O’Connell, extension livestock specialist, 
Brookings; H. J. Gramlich, genera! agri- 
cultural agent of the C&NW Railroad, 
Chicago, and Dr. Charles S. Hobbs, head 
of the animal husbandry department at 
the state college. 


At the banquet and dance held the 
evening of the first day’s sessions, C. G. 
Claflin, agricultural development’ agent 
for the Milwaukee Road, Aberdeen, 
served as toastmaster; the main address 
was delivered by Jerry Sotola of Armour 
& Company. 

Resolutions passed were— 

Against any change in the sanitary 
embargo section of the Tariff Act of 
1930, 

For the BAI in its program to stamp 
out foot-mouth in Mexico and favored 
necessary appropriations. 

For the present set-up in federal meat 
inspection. The House has in effect said 
that cost of inspection shall be assessed 
against the meat industry. 

Against new trade agreements and 
tariff reductions. 

For enlarging the department of trans- 
port economics and statistics in the ICC; 
for an amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act so some members could represent the 
public as in the former Railway Labor 
Board; for Bulwinkle bill; against 
amendment to the 28-36 hour law; for 
investigation of loss and damage claim 
situation and a law governing filing, 
investigating and paying of claims on 
livestock. 

Against practice of some government 
agencies giving out misleading informa- 
tion for propaganda purposes. 

For uniform sanitary regulations to 
cover movement of catt!e between states. 

One of the resolutions recommended 
that the full price be collected on sales 
of school and state range land, explain- 


Dakota convention at Mobridge. L. to r., Dr. S. O. Fladness, BAI, Washington, 
and W. M. Rasmussen, secretary of association. Right hand: Claude Olson, J. E. Horgan, Mrs. Ernest Ham, Mr. Ernest Ham. 








ing that there is evidence of migratory 
individuals buying such land on gmajj 
payments, breaking up the prairie ang 
killing native grass and not paying 
taxes. 

The National Live Stock and Meg 
Board and the American Meat Institut 
were commended for their work in meg 
publicity. 


es 
Wyoming 

OME 500 MEMBERS OF Typ 

Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
celebrated their diamond jubilee ¢op. 
vention on June 3-5 at Lander. In a pro. 
gram planned both to inform and enter. 
tain, featured speakers covered a wide 
range of topics and brought their listen. 
ers up to date on current events perti- 
nent to the industry. In addition to 
committee spokesmen and officers mak- 
ing their reports, those who delivered 
addresses included Governor Lester ¢. 
Hunt of Wyoming; Howard J. Gramlich 
of Chicago, general agricultural agent, 
C&NW R. R.; Harry E. Terrell of 
the Western Policy Committee, Des 
Moines, Ia. (Mr. Terrell also showed 
original motion pictures which he had 
taken in South America.) The speech 
of Wyoming’s Senator E. V. Robertson 
was read in his absence by Frank Mock- 
ler. That of Nebraska’s Senator Hugh 
Butler, titled “Final Disposition and 
Administration Policies of Our Public 
Domain,” appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

J. Elmer Brock of Kaycee reported on 
the work of the National Committee of 
Ten; Dr. A. F. Vass of the University 
of Wyoming at Laramie spoke on the 
Value of Western Grazing Land. Gene 
Bogret of Riverton, state president of the 
Future Farmers of America; President 
Oda Mason of Laramie; Charles A. 
Myers of Evanston, honorary vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Norman Barlow of Cora, re- 
tiring head of the Cow-Belles, women’s 
auxiliary, and Don P. Tyler of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 
rounded out the roster of prepared and 
extemporaneous talks which kept the 
good-sized and attentive audiences in- 
terested throughout the meeting. 
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On the closing day, Clarence H. Gard- 
ner, Thermopolis, Wyo., was elected 


president of the association, succeeding 
Oda Mason who has been the president 
for two years. Other officers elected 


were Manville Kendrick, Sheridan, vice- 
president; Russell Thorp, Cheyenne, sec- 
retary-treasurer and chief inspector, and 
Norman Barlow, Cora, chairman of the 


executive committee. Douglas was 
chosen as the convention city for 1948. 
Meeting again in the city where their 


organization was formed seven years 
ago, the C yw-Belles had a busy conven- 
tion schedule, in the course of which, at 
an election banquet, Mrs. Sam Hyatt of 
Hyattville was elected president; Mrs. 
Oda Mason of Laramie, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ted Graham of Lander, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Wyoming cattlemen adopted reso- 
lutions as briefed here: 

1. Opposed the Missouri and Columbia 
river valley authorities and other “au- 
thorities, boards, bureaus or commissions 
which will pe so remote as to jeopardize 
the right of the people of Wyoming to 
fully participate in the management and 
control of its river basins.” 

2, Favored adequate appropriations for 
the continuation of federal meat inspec- 
tion. 

3. Endorsed the Nicholson plan of 
streamlining the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and settling the question of 
fees, and commended the National Ad- 
visory Board Council and the Joint Live- 
stock Committee on Public Lands in their 
efforts to put the plan into effect. 


4. Asked the State Department to 
await more normal conditions before 
considering further change in _ tariff 
policy. 

5. Opposed amendments to the 28-36- 
hour law. 


6. Urged BAI to expedite its work in 
the foot-and-mouth disease campaign and 
urged necessary appropriations. 

7. Urged the Senate and House ap- 
propriation committees to make every 
effort further to reduce non-essential 
federal appropriations. 


8. Voted cooperation with State Game 
and Fish Commission in its program ‘to- 





ward proper balance between domestic 
and wild life. 

9. This resolution, headed “Jackson 
Hole Monument,” expressed opposition 
to any President by-passing Congress in 
creating federal reservations. 


A report of the forest advisory com- 
mittee adopted by the convention recom- 
mended that the state forest advisory 
board be terminated at the next conven- 
tion and that the association revert to its 
old set-up of a single forest committee 
within the association. The words “at 
the next convention” are put in, said 
Frank C. Mockler, chairman of the com- 
mittee, because “we have hopes that the 
pending congressional hearings will de- 
velop something that will give permit- 
tees a small voice in forest affairs, and 
we want to be ready if such a miracle 
should come to pass.” The state advis- 
ory board, he said, “has proved to be a 
ghost to which the Forest Service can 
point at times, such as at congressional 
hearings, as an example of the permit- 
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tees’ voice in forest management but 
which, ghostlike, can be conveniently 
ignored when any decisions are to be 
made.” 


Northwest Okla. 


ee HAS LATELY HAD AN 
upsurge in livestock association or- 
ganization and now much of the state is 
covered by active regional organizations 
(and plans are already laid for a state- 
wide association). One of these, the 
Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, had a meeting in June at Wood- 
ward and about 100 cattlemen from the 
section were present. They re-elected 
their officers, including J. O. Selman 
of Woodward, president; Charles E. 
Gardner of Alva, vice-president; W. EF. 
Bland of Buffalo, secretary-manager, and 
Ed Parsons of Woodward, fieldman and 
brand inspector (Oklahoma just recently 
got a brand and inspection law). 
Speakers at the meeting included H. H. 







ew 


Russell Thorp, secretary; Retiring President Oda Mason; Incoming President 


rhe ladies take over at the Wyoming meeting. At left, a view of the Cowbelles’ dinner; 
Clarence Gardner, Sam Hyatt (new auxiliary head) and Norman Barlow (retiring president.) 


Clarence Gardner, at Wyoming’s jubilee convention in Lander. 





right, Mesdames Oda Mason, 

























































_ At the meeting of the Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association: Top 
picture: Mrs. Johnson, Woodward; Mrs. C. J. Miles, Harper County; Mrs. E. E. 
Nossaman, Buffalo; Mrs. and Mr. (standing) W. L. Pittman, Dewey County; Mrs. 
Roy Craig, Dewey County; Mrs. Lynn Hieronymus, Harper County; Mrs. L. 
Hamilton, Buffalo. 

Second picture: Left row—Lynn Hieronymus, old-time Harper County cattle- 
man, and J. O. Selman, president of the association; right row—Dave Savage of 
the Woodward experiment station and Mrs. Chas. Gardner, wife of association’s 
vice-president. 

Third picture: H. H. Mundy, Pawhuska; Ben Culver, Osage County rancher; 
Fred Ahrberg, Oklahoma extension division; Al Darlow of Oklahoma A&M College; 
Roy Craig, Dewey County; Harold Ford, Cimarron County. 
































































































































































































































































































































Mundy of Pawhuska; D. A. Savage of 
the Southern Great Plains Ficid Station, 
Woodward;, Radford Hall, assistant ‘s 
the executive secretary of the American 
National, and Fred Ahrberg of the Ex- 
tension Animal Husbandry Department, 

Directors of the Northwest association 
just completed plans to hold the aggogj. 
ation’s annual carload feeder cattle show 
and sale on Sept. 26 at Woodward, where 
facilities at the sale barns this year 
will be adequate for handling more than 
the 2,700 head that passed through the 
sale in 1946. 

Entries, Secretary Bland writes, are 
due by Aug. 20, and cattle will be sold 
only in carload or half-carload lots, 
Prizes will be offered for best two-year. 
olds, yearlings and calves in the Here. 
ford, Angus and Shorthorn classes. 


Washington 


EPORTS STILL COMING IN ON 

the May 16-17 convention of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association at 
Ellensburg bring to light a traditional 
piece of Northwestern horseplay. Prov- 
ing once again-this year that “cowboys 
don’t wear neckties to breakfast,” a tie- 
clipping committee headed by Joe Mc- 
Manamy, Lou Richards and Secretary 
Joe Muir went into action early and 
their shearing operations left the rodeo 
grounds well littered with orphaned bits 
of colorful silk. 

* * * 

The secretary’s report showed the as- 
sociation had received $8,486.81 since 
he took office on Mar. 19, 1946. Of this 
amount, $2,198.78 had been paid out, 
leaving a treasury balance of $6,288.05. 
There are now 16 county livestock or- 
ganizations in Washington. Bull grad- 
ing tours, it was disclosed, had been 
held in 14 counties, with inspection of 
more than 2,000 bulls. 

* * * 

Dr. R. T. Clark, coordinator of the 
beef cattle breeding program of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bozeman, 
Mont., discussed “Beef Cattle Breeding 
Research in Western States.” He stated 
that the record-of-performance work had 
begun in 1922 and that much improve- 
ment has been made through breeding 
practices. In the beginning, in Scotland, 
beef cattle were improved through mea- 
suring their productivity, but in America 
most of the improvement work has been 
done through eye judgment; only in the 
past 15 years has an effort been made to 
find out how accurately to measure meat 
production. (Dairymen can measure 
their product more accurately than bee! 
cattlemen.) The speaker outlined the 
experimental work performed at Miles 
City, Mont., where the productivity of 


(To Page 19) 
ee 


—— 


Bottom picture: Mr. Mundy _(stand- 
ing): left row—Julius Kohler, Cimarron 
County, and L. O. Hamilton, Buffalo; 
right row—W. E. Bland, association se¢ 
retary, and Dave Savage. 
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five different blood lines of Hereford | 
cattle hav been checked. He showed the | 


importan of a record-of-performance 
program — 0? beef cattle. Three to 5 per 


cent of th. cattle in the U. S. are regis- | 


tered and '5 to 97 per cent are commer- 
cial vattle dependent upon the purebreed 


breeders; »urebreed breeders must work 
out efficiency of production in such a 
way that ii can be measured and cattle- 
men can purchase bulls on a proven basis. 
Dr. Clark called bull grading a good 
program and said considerable improve- 


ment has been made through eye judg- 
ment, but that the next step is the de- 
velopment of record-of-performance 
programs. In reporting on the Hereford 
blood lines checked, he showed that five 
unrelated bulls had brought difference 
in profit from $10.69 to $36.69—proving 
definitely superiority of the top bull over 
the lowest income bull. He posed the 
question, “What proof do cattlemen have 
that bulls from any herd will improve 


their own herds and maintain their pres- 
ent quality?” 

Dr. Clark briefly discussed the cross- 
breeding work at the Miles City station 


and stated that a Hereford-Shorthorn 


cross gave a 70 per cent increase in fac- | 
tors measured over the straight Here- | 
fords. The females from this cross | 
were again mated with Angus bulls and | 


the weight, slaughter and carcass grades 
were still further increased. The car- 
cass grades, especially, advanced one 
full grade. These calves gained an addi- 
tional 45 pounds in the feedlot and made 
a 27 per cent increase in returns due 
primarily to increased quality of car- 
cass. He cautioned, however, that “in 
crossbreeding you have to start with 


the best to expect to achieve anything.” | 


* * * 


Activities of the weed committee were 


reported on by Walter Schrock of Oka- | 


nogan. To cope with a serious situation, 
a program was suggested whereunder 
each county would organize a weed con- 
trol district; county commissioners would 
appoint weed supervisors; weed research 
be undertaken more extensively at the 
state college; the state legislature set up 


a fund with the U. S. appropriating | 


funds for control of noxious weeds on 
federal lands; that a course in weed con- 
trol work be inaugurated at the state 
college, and that bulletins be published 
there on the subject. 


* * * 


In his report to the Washington con- 
vention, President Alan Rogers of EI- 
lensburg outlined major activities of the 
group in the past year. He dwelt brief- 
ly on such matters as the relationship 
of the industry with government, state 


Weed control, etc.; mentioned a gratify- | 


Ing increase in membership, and con- 
cluded with a number of recommenda- 
tions for the future. 
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When fall grazing becomes sparse, your cattle must have a nour- 
ishing balanced diet for steady weight gains. They need a scien- 
tifically developed supplement feed. 


With Larro Cattle Supplement, you give them a balanced com- 
bination of vitamins, phosphorus, calcium, and the trace elements, 
with the necessary protein, plus all other essential nutrients. 


Right now, if your forage is becoming thin and scattered, do as 
many successful cattlemen are doing. Balance your cattle feeds 
with Larro Cattle Supplement. It will condition your cows for 
the months ahead— produce economical weight gains that mean 
dollars and cents to you. 


It’s a General Mills product—backed by the reputation of this 
nation-wide organization and by the findings 
of Larro Research Farm. 


General Mills 


Larro Feeds 
Dept. 83 
DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) 
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The United Livestock Association, 
composed of cattlemen and sheepmen of 
eastern Nevada, in a recent meeting at 
Ely submitted a request to the House 
Public Lands Committee for an investi- 
gation into what they described as an 
“intolerable” public lands situation. Ask- 
ing that the Barrett subcommittee call 
a public hearing in Ely as soon as pos- 
sible, the stockmen expressed a desire 
for new grazing laws to replace pres- 
ent regulations, under which an opera- 
tor cannot bank upon the security of his 
grazing permits on the public domain. 
Brought out at the Nevada meeting was 
the case of a New Mexico permittee 
whose 10-year grazing permit, granted 
on forest lands by the Forest Service, 
was canceled by another federal agency 
desiring use of the land. 


Closing their 24th annual session in 
Chicago on June 13, the directors of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
elected Will J. Miller, Topeka, Kans., 
secretary of the Kansas Live Stock As- 
sociation and Kansas State Live Stock 
Sanitary Commissioner, as chairman; F. 
G. Ketner, general manager of the Pro- 
ducers Livestock Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, as vice-chair- 
man. Frank Richards, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Assn., is the new treasurer, 
and R. C. Pollock was re-elected general 
manager. 

Many matters of interest to stockmen 
were discussed at the 27th annual con- 
ference of the Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners at Santa Fe, 
N. M., in early June. 
Among those who par- 
ticipated were Dan 
Hughes, Montrose, 
Colo., chairman of the 
Joint Livestock Com- 
mittee on Public 
Lands, and George 
A. Godfrey, Animas, 
N. M., president of 
the New Mexico Cat- 
tle Growers Associa- 
tion. A top subject 
was the question of 
transfer of grazing 
lands to private own- 
ership. 


for the others. 


For their 45th con- 
secutive terms, John 
McGlinchey and John 
J. Callaghen were re- 
cently re-elected as 
president and _ secre- 
tary, respectively, of 
the Stockmen’s Pro- 
tective Association of 
Alameda and San Joa- 
quin counties, Califor- 
nia. 
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Painstaking attention 


The Mojave Live Stock Association 
with headquarters in Kingman, Ariz., 
passed a resolution asking the Bureau 
of Land Management to investigate “ir- 
regularities of a practice being made in 
this vicinity of the locating of mining 
claims for the sole purpose of obtaining 
lands for home and business locations” 
and to stop such practices. 


The Cody Club of Cody, Wyo., adopted 
a resolution recently strongly opposing 
the action of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in its opposition to S.-814, 
the proposed Wool Act of 1947, and fav- 
ored the passage of the bill. The bill was 
vetoed in late June. 


San Mateo County Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation members at a recent field-day 
meeting elected Geo. Morell president, 
James Rolph III vice-president, Jos. 
Bettencourt second vice-president and 
Pete Towne secretary. 


Officers elected at a meeting of the 
Western Montana Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion at Polson, Mont. (250 stockmen 
were present), were Neal Melton of 
Camas, Mont., president; John Smith of 
Polson, vice-president, and John A. 
Rhone of Camas, secretary. 


In a get-together at Glasgow, Mont., 
on June 7, 350 stockmen from Phillips 
and Valley counties heard talks on a 
number of livestock subjects. Among 
speakers was E. A. Phillips, secretary 
of the Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion. 


The Gunnison County Stock Growers 
Association adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing any amendment to the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act to provide for the purchase of 
government land. 


FOUND IN AGRICULTURE 


By Boris Randolph 


The problem in the following little word-game is to 
make up words according to the definitions, using only 
the letters contained in the word AGRICULTURE and 
repeating them only as often as they are repeated in 
AGRICULTURE i 
right answer and to make things easier the first letter 
of each word is given and blank spaces are provided 


itself. You get 5 points for each 


A measure of land...................... A——— 
A mealtime prayer 
An outfit . 
One who attempts...................... T———— 
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The South Central Junior Cattle Groy. 
ers Association just about doubled its 
membership in the past three months 
says the Arizona Cattlelog. This is the 
way they did it. They gave a barbecue 
and dance and cleared $140, of which $25 
went to the Red Cross, $25 to the “Ag. 
gies” house fund at the University of 
Arizona, $25 to the Junior American Na. 
tional and $25 to the Arizona juniory 
association. Then they had meat left 
over which they donated to a children’s 
hospital in Tucson. This puts added pur- 
pose into junior organization and it js 
easy to see how young men and women 
are attracted to activitiy of this kind, 


One of the highlights of the 68rd an- 
nual convention of the Montana Stock. 
growers Association at Butte in May 
was the subject of public lands. A solid 
half-day was devoted to the discussion of 
this question and it laid the foundation 
for a resolution that requested that the 
Taylor Grazing Act be amended to per- 
mit the purchase of federal land by in- 
dividuals. 


George A. Godfrey of Animas, N. M,, 
president of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association, warns that con- 
tinued experimental work on the V-2 
and other rocket bombs based in his 
state may lead to disaster for civilians 
living there. He urged that future re- 
search work be removed to _ isolated 
areas such as Bikini, “if the popula- 
tion of the world is to be protected” 
from flaws in manufacture and accidents 
involved in the experiments. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
pointed out that meat production is stil! 
running high. Nineteen forty-six, he 
said, was the fifth consecutive year in 
which our meat supply has exceeded 20 
million pounds. He said that in the three 
years ending with 1946 per capita con- 
sumption of meat averaged about 15! 
pounds and this is taking place at a 
time when the greatest number of foods 
in history is bidding for a place on the 
homemaker’s shopping list. 


Someone has evidently been doing 4 
good missionary job for the junior live- 
stock association movement, as several 
new states are showing interest. The 
question of forming a junior group came 
up at the recent North Dakota conven- 
tion, and Kansas has recently become 
interested. California is preparing t 
send a delegation of young men an 
women to the National convention m 
Boise, Ida., next January, and Arizona, 
Nebraska, New Mexico juniors will be 
there, as they have been organized for 
some time. Washington is also inter 
ested in junior activities. 
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Abbott Speech Draws 
Economic Picture 


RESIDENT C. J. ABBOTT OF THE 
Nebraska Stock Growers Associa- 
tion made a comprehensive address to 
members of his association when they 
met for their 58th annual convention at 


North Platte on June 12. His address 
started out and concluded on the sub- 
ject of prices, which, as he said, is the 
one subject that is bound to be talked 
over when two cattlemen meet. 


Mr. Abbott’s address made the circuit 
of the subjects that influence cattle 
values and prices, both close at hand and 
remote. A paragraph on domestic price 
policy is quoted: 

“A year has passed since we said: 
‘We are for early termination of con- 
trols over prices, not because we are 
concerned about profits, but because 
most cattlemen believe that the one 
sure way to prevent inflation is to re- 
lease the productive energies and ca- 
pacities of this country. This will bring 
the supply of goods level with the de- 
mand and give our people the things for 
which they are now clamoring, the things 
which they have money to buy, and at 
the same time reduce the threat of in- 
flation.’ 

“In other words, cattlemen were for 
free markets then and they are for free 
markets now. Free markets have a reg- 
ulatory value which cannot be success- 
fully assumed by the government, as has 
been demonstrated many times in the 
past; nor can the stimulation of in- 
creased production be produced in any 
way as well as by the profit motive. 


“High demand justifies and necessi- 
tates strong prices. The current de- 
bate regarding the scaling down of prices 
by some other means than increased pro- 
duction suggests that those who advo- 
cate such a method again want to fasten 
a managed economy upon the country. 











At the Montana convention in Butte: 


D’Ewart of Wilsall, Mont., U. 
2? 


Left to right—Mon- 
tana Stockgrowers Association President W. P. Sullivan of 
Square Butte and Secretary E. A. Phillips of Helena; W. A. 
S. congressman from eastern 


“As an association we want a high 
level of production, a high level of em- 
ployment and living. We want fair prices 
for everyone, that in the end all people 
may have more and more of the good 
things of life, and to the further end 
that through the maintenance of high 
income levels we can meet and dis- 
charge our obligations to each other and 
the obligations of the nation also.” 

Then he took up taxation in this vein: 

“Tax collections of the federal govern- 
ment are very large. Currently the 
treasury surpluses—the amount remain- 
ing after taking care of the appropria- 
tions and other expense during this fis- 
cal year—have already passed the enor- 
mous total of six billion dollars, when 
we make allowances for the trust ac- 
counts like social security. The collec- 
tion of a surplus such as this can have 
a very depressing effect on our economy. 
How it is spent can be very important. 
There are four ways that it can be spent, 
two of doubtful value. 

“One of doubtful value is to continue 
to collect these funds from the public 
and pay them to the bond holders at an 
unreasonably fast rate. Much can be 
said against the virtue of this policy now 
that the debt has been accumulated. It 
would have been advantageous not to 
have piled up such a huge debt. One way 
to have avoided it would have been to 
levy taxes at a higher rate during the 
war. Another would have been to be 
less wasteful and more economical in 
the construction of needless facilities. 
But the debt exists and is very widely 
distributed among the people. Therefore, 
paying off the debt means paying off the 
bondholders with their own money, all 
of whom are taxpayers anyway. Any ad- 
vantage im this, if it risks bringing about 
a depression or for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a mild recession as is cur- 
rently being advocated, is difficult to see. 

“The second way that it can be spent 
which is of doubtful value is by continu- 
ing or increasing the present enormously 
swollen federal bureaucracy. 


the program. 





“The third way that some of this siy 
billion might be used, and one which 
has many virtues, would be te invest 
some of it in friendly nations to help 
them on the road to recovery so tha 
they might resist aggression, or to jp. 
vest it in friendly nations wherever ; 
can be safely invested to improve their 
scale of living and accelerate  theiy 
economic growth. By safe investment | 
mean to make only such loans as woul 
be repaid in full with  reasonab) 
interest. 

“The fourth way, and by far the mor 
important, is to invest this surplus jp 
full employment and good business hy 
giving it back to the taxpayers. That js 
by reducing taxes. This would free the 
incentive to start new ventures, to pro- 
duce more cattle, to produce more of 
everything. It would in itself by bring. 
ing about this great production also 
bring about fair prices in free markets 
and broaden the base upon which taxes 
could be collected.” 


On labor and collective bargaining he 


said: 

“It is a fundamental principle that 
there should be equality before the law. 
Labor’s monopolistic practices or the 
monopolistic practices which interfere 
with the public welfare should be ended. 

“If the public welfare is to be served, 
collective bargaining must provide a 
means whereby wages can be lowered 
as well as raised... . 

“We are enjoying a high price for 
our product at the present time, but 
everyone must realize that at some 
future time, perhaps quite soon, sup- 
plies will overtake demand and prices 
will fall. At such a time other producers 
of raw materials may also be in a falling 
market. The question that confronts 
us is: Will the rail unions and packing- 
house workers’ unions be willing to con- 
cede a part of their high wages, as 
they must, in order to permit the neces- 
sarily elastic functioning of a democratic 
economy ?” 

Few realize, Mr. Abbott continued, how 


Montana, a speaker at the convention; Jack Milburn, Grass 
Range, Mont., and F. E. Mollin, executive secretary 0 
American National Live Stock Association, who were also o 
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greatly tod2y’s business boom is found- 
ed on exp. *' 

“From 1 to 1945 the government 
provided mainspring of business 
activity b; irchasing, war equipment. 
During 1946 domestic requirements, ex- 
pressed il nsumer spending, inven- 
tory accumulations and _ construction, 
brought about business activity equally 
as great as it had been for war pur- 
poses. Now our export shipments, which 
last year e large, have taken first 
position. It is remarkable how our ex- 
port sales have sustained business and 
prices this year as domestic demand 
began to show signs of exhaustion. 


“Total gross national product in the 
form of goods was 104 billion during 
1946 as calculated by the Department 


of Commerce. This year it appears to 
be at about the same rate. For the first 
quarter of 1947 our exports were at 


the annual rate of 14 billions. Since we 
export no services, this means that we 
are sending out of the country one- 
sixth to one-fifth of all the things we 
make. 


“The goods we are shipping abroad 
are the kind which have a high propor- 
tion of labor cost. Food exports have 
got the great publicity but the first 
quarter total this year was only 600,- 
(00,000 out of over three billions. The 
responsibility of industrial shortages and 
high prices which still exist because of 
these shipments is little realized. With- 
out such huge exports we might be in 
the midst of a depression induced by 
high costs and the very depressing fiscal 
policy of the government to which I 
referred a moment ago. It is the pro- 
duction of 16 to 20 billion a year of goods 
to be shipped abroad that keeps employ- 
ment and prices at present levels. Such 
are the reasons why what I have termed 
our foreign policy—but it is really only 
a small phase of it—contributes such a 
Strong strategic force to our business 
outlook - today.” 

Back to the price situation itself, Mr. 
Abbott declared: 


“On April 18, I addressed the Feed- 
ers’ Day Meeting at the University in 
Lincoln. At that time I said: “I am 
not saying that we are not going to have 
some trouble. I think that we are. 
But I feel that food prices will remain 
reasonably strong for another season 
and I believe that meats will generally 


be stronger than other foods. In ad- 
vancing this opinion I emphasize a num- 
ber of reasons: 

“1. My first reason was that there is a 
growing demand for meat because it is 
a highly nutritious food. New discov- 
eries are constantly coming to the at- 
tention of the public, forcing them to 
recognize that meat is a necessity in 
everyone’s diet. Add to this growing de- 
mand the increased demand from those 
who served in the armed services where 
they were taught to like and eat more 
meat and there is room for a considerable 
increase in volume. 

“2. A very high level of employment 
will in my opinion continue for another 
year at least. 

“3. Wage rates during 1947 will in- 
crease over the rates paid during 1946. 

“4, Like water pressing against a dam, 
we have 67 billions more in checking 
accounts now totaling 53.8 billions. Be- 
sides all this there are billions in bonds 
that can be turned into cash. 

“5. Cash farm income was 24 billion 
dollars last year and is continuing at a 
high rate so far this year. Bank de- 
posits have been rising and mortgaged 
indebtedness declining in the farm 
areas. This constitutes grass roots pur- 
chasing power which is normally invested 
in things to produce more wealth. 

“6, A return to time credit and install- 
ment buying is expected to take place 
some time during the coming summer. 
Add to this the veterans’ bonus which 
has been voted by several states, some 
of which will be payable very soon, and 
we have other factors of strength. 

“7. A vigorous foreign policy such as 
we seem to be inaugurating and which, 
in my opinion, has been sorely needed, 
will provide another strengthening fac- 
tor. Such a foreign policy must and will 
be supported by loans. 

Concluding, Mr. Abbott urged satisfac- 
tion of our requirements of minerals and 
natural resources “by obtaining them 
from other nations in exchange for items 
produced inexhaustably here.” 


CORRECTION 


In the illustration (p. 11 June, 
1947, issue) accompanying the story 
“Cattle King of the Apaches” we 
gave the name of the pioneer pictured 
with R-14 as Julius Becker. The 
name should have been Gustav Beck- 


er. 





Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 
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_ Aberdeen-Angus oe 
It's Beef That Counts! 


j}are seldom troubled with 
| cancer eye, pink eye or 


| breeds. Write for free literature. 








You You Can Get — 


« - LEVIS 


© From the Cow Capital of the World « 


+, @ Extra heavy blue 
denim. Copper riveted 
at all points of strain. 
S pockets, large belt 
loops. Pestpaid. 

Men’s 30-42 Waist... $3.45 
Boys’ 27-29 Waist....$3.25 


Ladies’ side fastener rider 
Model 24-32 Waist... $3.95 


Frontier Suits—All woo! 
and part wool stockmens 
suits for men and boys. 
Ladies’ all wool] stockmen 
‘suits. Shirts—All wool 
gabardine shirts. Hats 
—Stetson hats in e" 


Children’s qualities and colors, 
Cowboy BOOTS , 


Real cowboy boots, not play 
boots. Fancy tops and in- 
lays, underslung heels. Care- 
fully lasted for greater com- 
fort, Postpaid. — 812—3 

tT. $7.95 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing finest authentic western wear and 
saddlery from old Cheyenne...famous brands 
of western clothing styled for more service 
and greater pleasure. A big book fully illus- 
trated. You can order with 
assurance from the West's 
finest cowboy store. Clip 
coupon below—send for 
your free copy 
today. 
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| These hornless, black cattle 





sunburned udders. Angus 
carcasses have won 95 per 
cent of the International 
grand championships competing with ail 
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Dept. A-1, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with acu 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Bint 
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Gullies Gulia’ 


LL OF US KNOW OUR NATURAL 
resources are exhaustable and they 
must be used with discretion if our 
descendants are to survive. Statements 
are uttered and quotations are written 
intimating that only the experts know 
how to conserve our soil, water and 
other natural resources, and that there 
was little erosion until the white man 
came to this continent with livestock, 
increased the herds and began using 
modern farming machinery. About 90 
per cent of the canyons, arroyas and 
rivers in the western states named by 
the early Spanish explorers bear names 
meaning some form of erosion. For in- 
stance, Colorado is Spanish for red—the 
Colorado River is saturated with a red- 
dish colored silt, Hondo is deep, Puerco 
is dirty—as a hog, Cimmaron is red, 
Secete is mud. ‘Most every eastern state 
has at least one Red River—Muddy Run 
—Milky Branch, etc. 

The mouth of the Mississippi River 
used to be a few miles below Memphis, 
Tenn. Now the mouth is some 300 miles 
south. A very tiny per cent of that silt 
has been carried down since the advent 


of white men. 

When white men came to this conti- 
nent some 400 years ago, what is now 
known as the United States supported 
about 500,000 Indians with no exports 
or imports; today the United States is 
producing practically all the food, ex- 
cept sugar, coffee and minor items, for 
about 140,000 people and exporting mil- 
lions of bushels of grain, millions of 
pounds of cotton, tobacco, meat and 
other commodities. 

Those calamity predictors are honest 
in their beliefs and conscientious in their 
aims of convincing the public that expert 
advice and assistance are indespensable 
for the survival of the peoples of this 
country, notwithstanding the fact they 
are earning their livelihoods at jobs 
gained from the technical education and 
training in conservation. 

Researchers are essential and vitally 
needed for conducting experiments and 
compiling facts for the benefit of the 
general public. Uncle Sam is the only 
man who is financially able to carry on 
extensive experiments. We individually 
have to realize profits from our en- 
deavors; profits are what buys our ba- 
con, beans and eggs. 






About one farmer or landowner jy, 
million does not plan and try to Mab 
his land better and gradually or quick), 
increase its productivity (all expert; 
claim yield is increased as erosion jg q. 
creased). Most landowners are depen. 
dent upon profits for their living a 
plan on gradually bringing their |g, 
into a high state of productivity wig, 
a minimum amount of erosion; they cap. 
not afford financially to jump in ay 
immediately spend enormous sums ¢ 
money for stopping erosion and incregs. 
ing the yields. 

We don’t want to stop all erosion; eq. 
sion brings rich soil from the mow. 
tains in the form of silt in every flog 
which is deposited upon our farming 
lands. 

Do we need these disaster prognosti- 
cators? I’m one who believes the ma. 
jority of the people, at least, have com. 
mon sense and don’t intend to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. If th 
landowners want that special service 
let them pay for it at the market price: 
if they need it on credit give them 
several years to pay with the usual loy 
government rate of interest. 


GULLIBLE NUMBSKULL. 










































Where to Cut 


HE HOUSE has now completed its work on the coming: 

year’s spending bill and it has not found it possible to cui 
into the appropriations for the government to the tune of 
6 billion dollars under the President’s budget as was first 
hoped. Besides, the Senate has restored some of the House 
cuts and the final outcome will be considerably less than the 
said 6 billion dollars. 


Of course the trouble has been that while a reduction in 
government spending is wanted, too many interests and indi- 
viduals have objected to decreases in appropriations that the) 
desired. In other words, cut the other fellow but don’t cut me! 
That is the problem that Congress has been up against. 


This state of affairs cannot be properly taken care of by 
a horizontal cut right down the line on both old and new 
government agencies, since that would upset long established 
and necessary government service that we have come to de- 
pend upon. An instance in point is the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration. That administration may have to give 
up some of its services under threatened lower funds, and 
surely can’t meet its obligations if it is to be caught between 
the two-way squeeze of lowered appropriations and rising 
wage levels. 

A similar case is the meat inspection service, which is 
threatened with loss of its entire appropriation under the 
proposal that the meat inspection expense be taken care of 
by the meat industry. These are established agencies per- 
forming a required public service. 

With so many frills and fancies and emergency depart- 
ments, there is a right way to go about cutting government 
costs. It is to slash deeply into those agencies that were born 
with our recent economic emergency and the war, and which 
are kept alive only by the excuse that we still need govern- 
ment padding to make it possible for the country to ride 
through to a sound economic order. The day may come when 
we may need some kind of artificial boost—but now everybody 
is buey filling delayed orders and generally taken up with the 
remunerative job of reconverting to what we hope will be a 
normal basis. 

There is one more place where unnecessary effort that 
costs the taxpayer money can be dispensed with, and that is 
in those bureaus that find it necessary to employ propagand- 
ists to keep things going for themselves. In the Forest Service 
alone there are 114 individuals employed in publicity and 
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educational work, a great part of which is for the purpose o! 
telling the public what a good thing the Forest Service js, 

The government bureaus that we do need should be given 
the necessary appropriations to carry them along, and noi 
necessarily at their pre-war cost in dollars but rather at their 
pre-war size in personnel. 

The longer we keep paying for our emergency and extra 
agencies, the more detrimental they become to our needed, 
established agencies. 


P. te S. Y. (Continued from Page 7) 


there have been practically no losses to shippers because ®/ 
the failure of firms engaged in the commission business 01 
traders on the markets. Today more than $26,090,000 in 
surety bonds protect the shippers to the posted markets. This 
represents an average of the business handled in two busi- 
ness days for each operator. Recently the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration has been urging that shippers’ proceeds 
be kept in separate accounts and it has arranged with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation that such accounts 
will have the $5,000 guarantee as well as the similar guar- 
antee applying to the commission mens’ operating accounts 
in case of bank failure. 

Some 700 scales at the posted markets are under super 
vision and are tested at least every six months. Doubtless 
many scales in non-supervised markets need this same ser 
vice. That does not imply any intent on the part of such 
market operators to defraud, but scales do get out of condi 
tion and need frequent checking. Oftentimes facilities at the 
markets are improved upon recommendations of the super 
visors. 

The extension of the service to all of the principal markeis 
of the country would not necessarily entail as close super 
vision, except for scales at small markets, as at the large 
central markets; but the protection of the act would be avail- 
able to shippers to all such markets upon complaint and the 
tendency would be greatly to improve the service al! the Way 
around. 

At any rate, it is a problem which the industry must face 
in the near future. No changes in the act should be made 
without full consideration by all branches of the industry. I 
would seem that before any legislation is introduced or pressed 
it would be well for conferences to be held and on 
to be appointed to work out a proposal that would be fair a” 
equitable to all. 
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Apache Cattleman 


HEY sti! retain many of their ances- 


tors’ early-day ways but the modern 
Arizona Apache Indians are as shrewd | 
at bargaining as any paleface cattle- | 
man. In i946 they sold over $1,000,000 
worth of fereford beef cattle and last 
spring the ied Arizona in price received 
for feeder ers. 

The trit “social security” herd of 
5,000 head of cattle which belong to the | 
people as unit is of particular note. 
This “unit herd” provides the money to 
foot the bill for pensions to the aged, 
the infirm and to other needy ones. 


In 1900 after many years of warfare, 





the deciding battle between the Apache | 


and the paleface was fought, and the 
roving Apaches, then confined on the 
San Carlos reservation in Arizona’s 
White Mountains, were presented with 
100 square miles of rugged land, not 
rich in resources but possessing count- 


less acres of grazing land. After first | 


trying out a leasing arrangement with 
the white men,‘and working for them 
as cowhands, the Indians became dissat- 
isfied with what they considered malad- 


ministration of the lands and took the | 


operation over themselves. During the 
past quarter-century the Apaches have 
greatly improved their ranges, strung 
fence, sunk wells, and developed their 
herds from the early wild and scrawny 
animals into the profitable and sleek 
stock of today. In 1939 the San Carlos 
reservation had a total of 25,000 head of 
cattle, valued at $900,000. At Fort 
Apache were another 20,000 head. And 
with the fine grazing facilities, it was 


deemed an excellent setup for artificial | 
breeding, so, in that year, a great breed- 


ing plant was established, it is said to be 
the largest in America and second largest 
in the world. 

In 1945 the Apaches’ monetary return 
was slightly less than $1,000,000. The 
Apache of 1947 has money, but he also 
has much of his ancestors’ way of life— 
without the fighting.—Gibbons Clark. 


ASKS FLORIDA CATTLEMEN 
TO WATCH OUT FOR TICKS 


To enable the state and cattlemen to 
take prompt steps for controlling fever 
ticks wherever they are found, Dr. J. V. 
Knapp, state veterinarian, Tallahassee, 
Fla., is urging all Florida cattle owners 
to keep a sharp eye on their animals and 
to send specimens of any ticks they find 
to the State Live Stock Sanitary board 
for identification. Envelopes for mailing 
ticks may be had from county agents. 


A sign on a little tire shop in Denver 
Says: “Good Used Tires, $3.50, Easy 
Terms.” There must be, after all, some 
tight money in this boom of ours. 


The first American fair of more than 
local importance was the American fat- 
stock show started in Chicago in 1878. 

THE COVER 


Taken during the 63rd convention, 


Montana Stockgrowers Association. May 
22-4, at Butte. 


July, 1947 
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» Abundant Electricity 
for as little as 
2¢ per kw. hour 
including operation 
mainienance and | 
battery replace- 

; ment. 







300 to 400 
kw. hours per month 


Ample Power 
for ALL 
Appliances 


e UNINTERRUPTED, 
RESERVE POWER 


Never a breakdown with a 
JACOBS Plant. .. the econ- 
omy and dependability leader. 
Enjoy the convenience of elec- 
tricity for refrigeration, feed grinding, 
milking machines, pumps, etc. 
JACOBS is a lifetime plant supplying 
abundant electricity at lowest cost and 
at UNIFORM voltage. 


e AUTOMATIC FLYBALL GOVERNOR 
Feathers ALL Propeller Blades 
e MASTER MIND CHARGING CONTROL 


Plant is Completely Automatic Get ALL the 


AUTOMATIC VOLTAGE REGULATOR F ae 
i t t 
inant ail” Models 


i 


JACOBS FARM FREEZER 


13 and 19-foot Jacobs Farm Freezers 
have heavy-duty, slow speed com- 
pressor, copper coils, aluminum box 
and solid 4-inch cork insulation for 
unexcelled lifetime performance at 
a new low cost. Frost-free molded 
rubber seal completely covers side- 
walls . . .seals out heat ...prevents 
lid from freezing shut. 
For Complete Facts, 
see your JACOBS dealer or write direct 


Jacobs Plants Available for Immediate Installation 


aU ST a te ee 


Pelt mell- im Sas tae 








MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 


You can depend on a Dempster windmill to 
provide your livestock with a steady, abundant 
supply of water the year round. 


Running water is your greatest money-making 
convenience . , . saves manpower . . . reduces 
feeding period . . . helps boost production— 
and profits! See your Dempster dealer about 
Dempster’s complete water supply line. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE NEBRASKA 



































































































































Washington Notes 


When the House okeyed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill it 
approved the shifting of the cost of fed- 
eral meat inspection to packers having 
such service, for a cut made in that bill 
from $11,000,000 appropriation to $5,- 
000,000 for that service would have that 
effect. In this particular economy move, 
the House would upset an established 
public health service (meat inspection 
has been going on for 40 years) which 
has come to be recognized as one of the 
legitimate and necessary functions of 
government. And not only that, state and 
municipal governments are watching the 
outcome of the proposal and if it goes 
through they may follow suit. 








Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson said on June 11 that there is 
no basis for the statement that meat ex- 
ports are causing the sharp increase in 
retail meat prices. Exports in the cur- 
rent quarter, he said, were only 3 per 
cent of U. S. production and below allo- 
cations of last year. He said that the 
supply situation was good and prices 
received by farmers did not warrant in- 
creases, and that a _ proportionately 
larger share of the larger meat output 
for this year is available for the United 
States market. Reason for the rise, he 
intimated, lies is the continuing strong 
consumer demand for- meat. 


Awaiting action on the presidental 
desk is the recently passed wool bill, 
framed for protection of American pro- 
ducers. The measure would bring wool 
under the government’s farm price sup- 
port program; it would also make man- 
datory tariff increases or higher im- 
port restrictions when the domestic mar- 
ket is endangered by competition of 
foreign wools, in the judgment of the 
President and the Tariff Commission. 


USDA has been asked to lend technical 
aid to northern Mexico’s cattlemen in 
erecting packing facilities and finding 
outlets for surplus cattle. (The sani- 
tary embargo prevents shipment of cattle 
or meat into the U.S. from any part of 
Mexico. ) 


Old Cheyenne Club 


(Continued .from Page 11) 


During the palmiest days of the Chey- 
enne Club, the Denver Club, 100 miles 
southward, was in the flush of a mining 
boom. The members of both were con- 
genial. On July 4, 1885, a challenge 
baseball game was played by a team 
from each club, on a hastily concocted 
diamond at the entrance to the Garden 
of the Gods, near Manitou, Colo. 


Socialites, including Crawford Hill and 
Miss Hill, accompanied the teams from 
Denver to the Manitou House, which had 
been reserved for the party of 50. 

On the morning of the Glorious 
Fourth, the entire group attended a lawn 
and tennis party, followed by a luncheon 
at Plum Crags (Briarhurst), the elabo- 
rate estate of Dr. W. A. Bell of railway 
fame. 


In the afternoon 1,000 spectators trav- 
eled by carriages, horseback or on foot 
to watch the baseball game. 

One Denver newspaper recorded it only 
briefly in the society column. The Den- 
ver Republican, however, gave a play by 
play account of the five innings and fea- 
tured the home run made by Henry Wol- 
cott. The reporter said though that com- 
paratively few of the participants knew 
anything about the game, and that the 
Cheyenne members would have played 
better baseball had they not wasted their 
strength in the morning on _ tennis 
matches. Denver won 26-13. 

Charles Guernsey of the Cheyenne 
Club, one of the players, recounted later, 
that “when a player made a home run or 
otherwise, he landed head on in the 
commissary tent and seldom got to base 
again.” 

The baseball contest was followed by 
a gorgeous display of fireworks set off 
by the club members, and then a grand 
ball. The next morning there was a 
cotillion in Saratoga hall led by Fred 
DeBillier of Cheyenne and Marcia Mof- 
fat, daughter of David H. Moffat of 
Denver. 

There was also horesback riding and 
more tennis at Dr. Bell’s and everyone 
inspected the Doctor’s valuable art col- 
lection, including Moran’s Mount of the 
Holy Cross, valued at $10,000. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 



























































Secretary Reports 
——________ By F.E.M.—_| 


Have attended 11 state conventio, 
since the Phoenix meeting. Unquestig,. 
ably they were on the average far th 
best, in both attendance and interest, jy 
the history of the industry. 


The cattlemen are better organized t. 
day than ever before. But there jg gij 
much to do. In some places the surfa 
has hardly been scratched. The mop 
that help pull the association load, th 
better it is all around. Can you get us; 
new member? 

* * * 

Perhaps the problem of most gener 
interest all over the West is that o 
brand inspection and theft control. Sey. 
eral new state laws have been added this 
year to give better protection to live. 
stock owners. The trouble is that many 
of the laws now on the books are not 
properly enforced. 

* * * 

Another major problem—and a never. 
ending one—is that of disease control, 
and the control of parasites of one kind 
and another that cause great loss to the 
industry. Much progress has been mate 
in fly control; and tests in which the 
state of Kansas took the lead show con- 
clusively the increased gains of cattle, 
both in the feedlot and in pasture, where 
adequate control measures have been 
adopted. Now, with new spraying equip. 
ment available all over the country, 
more attention is being given to grubs. 

* * * 

Of course this year the major concern 
is the fact that only a few hundred miles 
separate us from foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. It is almost miraculous that 
in the eight months since the outbreak 
occurred there have been no breaks in 
this county, despite heavy tourist travel 
both by car and by airplane, and with- 
until recently, at least—little attention 
paid to adequate disinfection. 

* Ss & 

We can now breathe a bit more easily, 
with our cooperative force in Mexico now 
staffed with close to 100 men (largely 
veterinarians). The danger is not over, 
however. Our sanitary officials through- 


atenineeemnmiiaale 


A few of 300 year- 
ling Hereford steers 
in the feedlot at 
Everette Bakewell’s 
place near Stapleton, 
Nebr. Farmer-ranch- 
er Bakewell has been 
growing and feeding 
purebred Herefords 
for 25 years. These 
were put on full 
grain in August, 
1946, and the pit 
tures taken in Octo- 
ber. Marketed in De 
cember and January, 
some topped market. 
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country are on the alert 
tates are making plans and 
nent for quick action if a 


out the ent): 
and in many 


curing eG : - 
ners shou'd occur. Will J. Miller, To- 
peka, Kans president of the United 


k Sanitary Association, 


States Liv: : 
leading the fight for full 


is aggressiv! 


cooperation with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and for 100 per cent alertness 
on the p: f all sanitary officials 
throughout tle country. 

Reassuri is the fact that our own 
skilled men are checking all areas in 
Mexico where outbreaks have occurred, 
and are directing the first efforts to 
stamping « these breaks outside the 


main quarantine zone so as to prevent 
further spread either toward the United 


States or toward Central America. 
The cattle operators in northern Mex- 


ico are in a desperate plight, with severe 
drouth in many sections added to the 
bad situation created by loss of the 
United States market for their product. 
The only solution appears to be the 
quick building of canning plants, as was 
done in this country in 1934 under the 
drouth emergency program ... and this 
matter is now being given attention by 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with the aim of helping to locate 
materials required and to find a market 
for the product. 

“Erosion” is one of the most over- 
worked words in the American vocab- 
ulary. By over-stressing it, the many 
bureaus which thrive on propaganda de- 
signed to alarm the general public have 
greatly augmented appropriations for 
conservation practices of one kind and 
another. Recently a scientist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture made the start- 
ling discovery that the splash of a rain- 
drop caused erosion—but he didn’t make 
any recommendation as to how to stop 
the raindrop! 


In the long run, we feel that over- 
emphasis on loss by erosion will do more 
harm than good: It will some day be 
found that appropriations are too high 
and the swing the other way may then 
be too far. We have always favored 
practical research and demonstration, 
but we do not believe—and have never 
believed—in the necessity of the federal 
government’s spending of huge sums of 
money for the carrying on of conserva- 
tion practices on individual properties. 

* * * 


Recent warnings by federal officials 
of the troubles that may follow the re- 
ported large plowing up of grasslands 
in the old dust bowl area are undoubt- 
edly correct but entirely futile. It is 
pretty hard to get anyone disturbed 
about the danger of creating another 
dust bowl when the whole country is 
afloat with the more-than-general rains 
of the past few weeks. No doubt there 
will be need later on for advice and 
demonstration as to the best way to 
avoid a repetition of 1934, so far as 
farming practices can be effective. 


July, 1947 
















CALIFORNIA 


BUELL RANCH 


BUELLTON, CALIFORNIA 


* * * 


Now offering 30 Yearling Bulls and 30 Two-Year Olds. Exceptionally rugged, blocky, strictly 
range-raised purebred Herefords from select registered stock. 


PRICED LOW FOR QUICK SALE 


BEEFMAKER 
BULLS 


288 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, 
12-15 months of age now 
offered For Sale a 
them any time. 





In our herd are grandsons of Black Prince of 
Sunbean—Eileenmere 85th, Envious Blackcap 
B 6th, Eventuation of Page, Revolution 100th 
—all International Grand Champions. 
bulls we also use Eileenmere 661, 
Penney’s Eileenmere 487. 
Blackcap B 10th and a double-bred grandson 
Many other famous cattle 
are represented. You are invited to come see 


of Revolution 8Ist. 


Write, phone or wire Glenn Buell, 
Buell Ranch, Buellton, Calif. 


C. E. REED 


Wichita 6, Kan. 
4114 East Central Ave. 
Telephones— 
6-8313 Res.; 5-3868 Farm 
We use no nurse cows. 
Our bulls do well for 
others. They are devel- 
oped for breeding and 

well fleshed. 


As herd 
by J. C. 
A son of Envious 


COLORADO 





200 HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 








50 Head Bulls 18-20 Mo. 


These bulls are convenientiy 
located at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 
4 miles southeast of Denver on 
State Highway No. 83. Call or 
write us regarding this offer- 


RUGGED 
PAINTER TYPE 
wn RANGE BULLS 


150 Head Yearling Bulls 


PAINTER HEREFORD CO. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
P. 0. Box 779, Denver, Colo. 
Denver Phone CH. 7202 
Roggen Phone 7F2 










Blood lines—Earl Marshall, 
Eileenmere, Bandolier 


NORMAN H. SMITH 


20 REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 


1- TO 2-YEAR-OLDS 


Top quality with 
uniformity 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


KANSAS 







































38 Registered Hereford Bulls For Sale 
Ready for service—They average 17 —very rugged and smooth. 
months of age and weigh 900 Ibs 
They have extra good heads and 


Blood- 


lines represented are Lamplighter, 
WHR Domino and Bright Imperial. 


oreo 






horns, good backs and lots of bone 


ue J. E. Schwalm — 


Lazy J. Ranch os 


NEBRASKA | 





MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


A few range-raised well-developed bulls, ready for immediate service in the 
better ranch or registered herds. 


IF YOU SEE, F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 8.3.7 0ad 
YOU'LL BUY ALLIANCE, NEBR. or bred 





MEAT IS GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


Children of two orphanages in Penn- 


sylvania were involved in a study to 
compare the food value of meat and le- 
gumes for growing children. At one 
orphanage the youngsters were treated 
to meat 10 times a week, at the other 
two times, and the latter group received 
dishes made from dried legumes and re- 
lated vegetables without meat. Both 
menus had about the same _ nutritive 
value. 

At the end of 14 months, Dr. Pauline 
Berry Mack of the Pennsylvania State 


College reported at the Meat Board’s an- 
nual meeting, the children on the twice 
a week meat ration were not superior in 
any way to the children in the other 
group. Those who got meat 10 times— 
and it is safe to say the youngsters liked 
that—were superior to those in the low 
meat group in growth for weight and 
age, showed a higher level of hemo- 
globin or red coloring matter of the 
blood and a higher red cell count. They 
excelled in condition of reflexes, lack of 
appearances of fatigue, condition of the 
skin and other nutrition factors. 
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NOCONA BOOTS are known 
for handsome styles, easy com- 
fort. and excellent quality. 
lustrated is another Nocona 
‘lirst.” Nocona, always leading. 


MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS 

BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 

ENID JUSTIN, PRESIDENT 
SOLD NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS 
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on Animal Parasites . 
and Weeds! 





Sure, time-saving methods. 
Low, money-saving prices. 


EVANS serves farmers and 
ranchers with the most modern 


and efficient equipment . . . the 
latest scientific sprays, dusts, 
washes and dips... as well as 


new agricultural information and 
developments. Ask your county 
agent . . . the Evans name is 
famous for reliability. 
& ree / Write for your free copy 
e of Evans’ ‘Healthy 
Herd Handbook” on internal and 
external parasites . . . also most 
effective methods of weed kill- 
ing under various conditions and 
in various crops. State your re- 
quirements or problems and let 
us quote our low bulk prices. 


BIG DISCOUNTS 
FOR QUANTITY! 


Remember, the best or mest econom- 
ical means of licking a specific prob- 
lem is not Gsually simple DDT or 2-4D. 
For many pests, there are faster, 
easier, surer, cheaper treatments. Ask 
Evans . . . our customers receive 
every cooperation. 


CATTLE-SPRAYERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for efficient, economical 
application of sprays. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION & PRICES 


V1. b Samana 


SUPPLY CO. 
Uae CO Cn Ae 
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HE BIG FEATURE IN THE CATTLE 

market was the remarkable demand 
at rising prices, and final sales were at 
the year’s high point. 
Receipts were only 
moderate but consid- 
erably above a year 
ago when country 
owners were holding | 
back awaiting the lift- 
ing of controls. At 
this time last year 
both steers and heif- 
ers at Chicago were 
topping at $18, the 
ceiling, but with de- 
control on July 1 last 
year, Wyoming fed 
steers immediately rose to $22 and grain- 
fed heifers to $21. 

Current high prices got plenty of 
publicity in every quarter, and further 
upturns may result in a temporary cur- 
| tailment of demand brought about by 
buyer resistance in the retail shops. 
Some are expecting a sharp break, but 
that is nothing new as this sentiment 
was rampant during the entire period 
when prices were rising. 

No Explaining It 

One is at a loss to account for the 
sudden and sharp advances but it is 
evident that broader than usual domestic 
demand is having a strengthening in- 
fluence. There is no basis for public 
statements that meat exports are caus- 
ing the sharp increases in retail prices, 
according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, who stated that 
export shipments of meat from the 
United States supplies are now so small 
that they should have no significant ef- 
fect on domestic meat prices. Allocations 
for commercial export during the current 
quarter amount only to about 3 per cent 
of U. S. production and are far below 
allocations for the same period last year. 

Meat production in 1947 is estimated 
at 23 billion pounds, dressed weight, or 
fourth largest on record. Production for 
the first quarter has been running ahead 
of estimates of 5 billion pounds. Second 
quarter allocation for commercial export 
totals about 155 million pounds as com- 
pared with 314 million pounds for the 
corresponding period last year. Further- 
more, buying by U. S. armed forces so 
far this year have been running 30 per 
cent below a year ago. 


Feeding Costs Rise 

Cost of putting pounds on cattle is go- 
ing up, and there are many in Colorado 
paying $3.75 per cwt. for corn for feed- 





Mr. French 





WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 


When spring comes to the Rockies, 
The trees are full of sap; 


And playful mountain breezes 
Can blow you off the map! 
—HOwWARD HAYNES 





-Month’s Markets ..... By. W. Freng 





as $23.5 
to good 
to $20. 
ing purposes at this time. Margins of $10 to § 
profit are far from what many not ; heavy § 


the feeding game believe. Declines of those 0! 


15 to 20 cents a bushel in wheat and but the 
advance of 12 to 14 cents in corn Were ward f 
outstanding features in the grain marke; ba 
for the week ending June 12, Increased vee 
marketings of new wheat from a crop was $2 
promising a record of 1.4 billion bushels ee 
were largely responsible for decline in| Late 
wheat, while unfavorable conditions fy, © PT!” 
planting, germination and growth of the which a 
new crop brought about the rise in corn, $481 = 
Prospects for another big crop year pony 
in 1947 now depends largely on corn, - nase 
The 1947 crop is getting off to a slow : 9 
start, and as of June 1 it was estimated aa : f 
ere f 
that around 20 to 25 per cent of the There 
acreage for the country remained to be trictly 
planted. Oats production is expected to : or . 
reach 1% billion bushels, sharply down oar 
from last year. Barley production jis ex. ae | 
pected to be larger than last year. a 
Most of the time there has been plenty | At Chi 
of activity in the cattle market and ship-  constit 
ping demand at most points was broad, against 
although there were times when the big stood a 
packers led in the buying. There were| ively, 
very few soft spots in the market, and) Aver 
each time there was any weakness the | steers 
run was reduced. Bad weather had a} May ai 
lightening influence at times as muddy | year e< 
roads were almost impassable. the fir 
Cattle slaughtered under federal in- cost h 
spection in May totaled 1,263,755, up Choice 
about 587,000 from a year ago, while, and th 
calf slaughter at 626,508 was up about | the les 
224,000. Sheep and hog slaughter fell | : 
below a year ago, hogs dropping around ewet 
318,000 and sheep about 18,000 from last|  Twe' 
May. year w 
The Price Chart ee 
Mid-June prices for fed steers and| ,14 42 
heifers at Chicago were generally $2 to} gition 
$2.75 higher than a month earlier, about | \ ono ¢] 
half of this gain coming during the sec- gains 
ond week of June. High medium to good} the oy 
cows, in the meantime, showed $1 to $2} js Aug 
unturn, while canner to low medium cows The 
were only about steady. Bulls rose 50] native 
cents to $1, while calves and vealers} thay ; 
finished weak to $1 lower. prices 
Early in the period best fed steels} young 
scored $27.25 to $27.35 and the bulk} gtyioty 
srading good to choice then scored $24} come | 
to $27. Soon many choice arrivals Were} pooq 
bringing $27.50 to $27.75 and on the latef not ry 
bulge sales of choice kinds were chiefly} fat of 
at, $27.50 to $28.75, with some at $29 and} oowe 
an extreme top of $30 which was COM} poy 
sidered somewhat out of line with the calves 
general market. Choice yearlings late} ofoyi, 
reached $28. Medium to good steel} gnatie 
usually sold at $22.50 to $24.50 in late season 
sessions. _T quota 
Strictly choice heifers averaging 1,00) th, g, 
pounds topped at $28, most of the good for nu 
to choice for the month selling at $24 ®) byvey, 
$26.50. Some strictly good fed nativ®} pecan, 
cows cleared at $21 to $22, some making showi: 
$22.50 and heifery kinds selling as high The 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER July, 





. as $23.50. However, most of the medium southwesterns through the different 
‘Tench to good cows with any age sold at $16.50 gateways to the range and pasture areas, | 
to $20. Canners and cutters bulked at yet market scouts claim that there is no | KEIRSEY 

j $10 to $18.50. On the late upturn, some big supply for sale in the producing 
‘TEINS of] | savy sausage bulls reached $18 and _ sections. Some buyers have been patron- | TILTING CHUTE 
Y Not in| those of a beef type topped at $18.75, izing auction sales in an effort to sup- | 
Clines of but the big end of the bulls went down- plement the numbers they have pur- | 
heat and) ward from $17.50, thin light south- chased at the central market, and quite | A complete calf working 
oan westerns selling at $12 to $13. Some often run the price up on each other. machine 
lous Tket) vealers reaclied $27 but the practical top While many feeders are not making 
: — was $26.50, many selling at $26 and replacement to the extent that they do in 
‘ bushet below. normal times, they have had enough 
lectins | Late in May there were some choice cattle coming out of the feedlots to 


tions fee| * prime steers at Kansas City at $27 satisfy most buying needs, although 
th of = which averaged 1,783 pounds and grossed there is a certainty that the markets 
, $481 a head, and early in June some will not be glutted with fat cattle for 
comparable grade 1,657-pound steers at months to come. 

TOP year g9g.75 grossed over $455 per head. Top In the wake of the rise in slaughter 
on corn. at Omaha reached $29, yearlings at Den- classes, the market for replacement 
0 a slow) ver at $27.50 standing asanall-timehigh cattle also worked higher, and mid-June 


in corn, 





estimated | there for light animals. prices for stocker and feeder steers and 
it of the There was a marked scarcity of heifers were unevenly higher than a 
1ed to be strictly common and medium beef steers month ago, Chicago prices showing $1 to 
pected to’ available at most markets, the great ma- $2 advance. Hardly enough cows went 
ply down jority of the grain-feds falling in the out from Chicago to warrant quotations, 
a IS€X- good grade although low to average while calves on country account were 


choice made up a fair part of the run. around $1.50 higher. Many cows were 
en plenty At Chicago choice to prime beef steers purchased at other markets and they 
and ship- constituted 19.6 per cent of the offerings looked higher. 





as broad, against 47.7 per cent a year ago. Good Average cost of stocker and feeder 
n the big} stood at 63 and 40.6 per cent, respect- steers at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha 
ere were | ively. and St. Paul for May figured $20.65, up 
rket, and} Average cost of all grades of beef $5.46 from a year ago, and average 
Ness the | steers at Chicago in the last week of weights were down 47 pounds. Chicago 
r had a| May at $24.90 was $7.88 higher than a_ reported a cost of $20.51, Kansas City Brands right or left. 
s muddy year earlier, but there were days during $21.38, Omaha $19.95 and St. Paul Holds Calf in Position. 


__| the first half of June when the average $18.01, but it does not necessarily follow 
deral in-| cost hit an all-time high around $26. that cattle at the various markets were 


,755, up Choice and prime grades were up most, of comparable grade. Composite average For further information 
;0, while, and the lower in the scale the steers fell, for the four markets for the period Janu- write 

vA “ the less the advance. ary through May figured $18.91, or $4.43 

hter fe 


: aan! Fewer on Osage and Blue Stem higher than the corresponding period a Keirsey Tilting Chute 


from last Twelve per cent fewer cattle than last eal the medium to choice replace- F 
year went into the Blue Stem and Osage ment steers at Chicago sold at $18.50 to Roy, New Mexico 
pastures sections of Kansas and Okla- 99 put some reached $23, and 650-pound 
ers and ae spring, or 374,000 this year  southwesterns made $22.35. Many fleshy 
lly $2 to and 425,000 last. Cattle are in good con- steers at “River” markets sold at $22 


dition, although some shipped-in cattle 925 y ; 
er, about| |... sh: : : to $23.50, and some went as high as 
ian were thin, but all cattle are making rapid $24.50 at St. Paul, a number of short 
gains after a slow start. The peak of 











1 to good : é yearlings at Denver going at $20.50 to MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
$1 to $2 a of these cattle usually 91.50 and choice 661-pound native sell- 1943 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 

ium cows} 7 S ing as high as $23.50. Outside of Chicago STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 
aaa The movement of fat grass cattle of a many heifers sold at $18 to $21 to coun- If It’s For Livestock We Have It 
vealers ae type so far is somewhat larger try buyers who paid $21.50 to $22 for 

| than a year ago, the recent upturn in some. Most of the stock cows went at 

2 aan prices attracting many which normally $15 down, some with calves at sides sell- WATCHES— Broken or Usable 

the bulk would not come to market until later. ing at $16 and above. sei sien 

ored $24 Strictly range cattle will not move for H P 7 I I Highest — paid = soy. i —_ 

als were some time as the range feed, while in og — rreguiar ae comme” aiee ee 
the late good condition, had a late start and did Hog prices fluctuated sharply and fre- shipping container. 

' chiefly not furnish much early feed. The grass- quently, depending entirely on whether LOWE'S 

” $99 oa fat offerings so far have been mainly or not the supply was slightly above Dept. AC Metend Beleag, St. Lacks, Mianeent 

ai con Cows. immediate needs or slightly below what | 


ath the Demand for replacement cattle and was wanted currently. However, re- : . 5 iad 
wi late calves has exceeded the supply, and ceipts are gradually increasing and _ heaviest selling at a discount. Barrows 
a ia offerings at most markets were even in should soon become even larger. Weights and gilts at mid-June on the Chicago 
0 in late smaller volume than usual for this at seven principal markets during the market ‘were steady to 25 cents higher, 
Season of the year. Outside of a fair last week of May were about 18 pounds. while heavier offerings were 25 to 50 
ng 1,005 quota of short yearlings, mostly from above a year ago, and the percentage of cents up. In the meantime, sows from 
Ing +; f the Southwest, buyers had to scramble sows at the same time, set at 4, was up 360 pounds down were 25 to 50 cents 
7 for numbers and at no time were country 2 per cent from a year ago. lower, and the heavier arrivals suffered 
. ati buyers able to get many fleshy steers The price range was unusually wide, 75 cents to $1.50 decline as compared 
mail because killers were taking anything and the spread between 400-pound with a month earlier. i 
- as high showing any degree of flesh. butchers and those around 200 pounds Weights of pork loins had some in- 
—— There was no. great movement of was about the widest on record, with the fluence on the wholesale price, showing 
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e Branded 
Cowhide Label! 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 






















Hip Pockets! 


e Money-Back 


Boys’ sizes made 




























THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Nof Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 

up or injured. Each of its operations is rr 
= 

an 





















fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be 
into trailer by two men. Every owner 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.. Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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refo) 
+ a © EXTRALEFIERS OR 
“<= Ss "om 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


full instructions, all for $4.00 stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplie; rite for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, “7ci Biuts 
30 















, the packers have followed the trend in 
{ the wholesale ‘market that was evident 
' on live hogs. On June 13 New York re- 

| ported 8- to 12-pound pork loins at 53 
THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS to 55 cents, while those averaging 12 to 
WITH ALL THE FEATURES: 16 pounds were obtainable at 51 to 53 


cents. In Chicago on the same date 8- to 
e 11% Oz. 12-pound loins made 51 to 52 cents, 12 to 
Cowboy Denim! 16 pounds 48 to 49 cents and 16 to 20 


pounds 40 to 42 cents. 


Feeder pigs have been eagerly sought 


after wherever available, but the market 
6 Renkorined Stuur’ has been uneven. In Colorado there was 
an increase in the supply at the auction 
rings out of Kansas and immediately 
+ Scrneivees prices broke $5. Los Angeles currently is 
quoting feeder pigs to $28 and Portland 
to $26. 


Due to the cold, wet spring weather, 


ficeveidinn’ it has been reported by trade scouts that 

there will be a larger than normal loss 

of new pigs this year, but the crop as a 

gy ere, whole probably will be larger than last 
Denim. year. 


Best barrows and gilts at Chicago dur- 


ing . s $25.25 
The H.D.LEE CO., Ine. ing the last month sold at $25.25, both 


EE Nae 2 early and late, yet on the low day 
San Francisco, Calif i ak cee : 
Kansas City, Mo. nothing passed $24.25 although most of 
Minneapolis, Minn | 4 r i 
South Bend. Ind | the month found many good to choice 
Trenton. N. J at $24.50 to $24.75. When good to choice 


180- to 220-pound butchers were selling 
at $24.75 to $25.25 comparable 300- to 
360-pound kinds were obtainable at $21 
to $22. Light sows reached $19.50 at a 
time when those above 400 pounds sold 
downward from $18.75, big weights go- 
ing down to $17. 


Sheep and Lamb Picture 


Many days found receipts of sheep and 


lambs at Fort Worth above 20,000 and 
occasionally the run at Chicago and 
Denver was measured in_ hundreds. 
Although receipts at Fort Worth are far 
in excess of those at other points, the 
Texas run was not up to a year ago. 


Letter from 


Dear Editor: 

In one of my letters to the Producer 
I told about Jess Smith’s visit to the 
stock show in Denver and how he fell 
in love with the Palomeeno saddle 
horses there and that he had decided 
to get one. Well Jess took a week off 
a short time ago and would not tell us 
where he was going. He has returned 
here with a Palomeeno that is a Palo- 
meeno. He left the Skull Creek ranch 
in his Chev. and borowed a horse trailer 
in town, then he pulled out for a horse 
ranch near the window rock mountains 
in Arizona where he bought his horse. 
He, that is the horse, is a 3 year old 
stallion that looks like he is about 
one-fourth quarter horse and about 
three-fourths thorobred. Jess says he 
has all the latest good points of Palo- 
meenos. He is full chested and high 
in the withers with an ivory mane and 
tail and he has a black skin, and man 
you should see him standing in the sun- 
light. His coat is the color of a newly 
minted 20 dollar gold piece. Jess must 
have paid a lot for such a horse, but 
he is not telling that. About half of 
the people on the western slope have 
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Frequently the Texas supply was aboy: 





60 per cent or more shorn old-crop of. For th 
ferings, and there were times whe Wyoming 
spring lambs made up 55 to 60 per cep agricultur 


of the receipts. 


Supplies at many of the market Cel. 
ters were predominantly shorn old-ero, 
lambs with old-crop wooled lambs abo, 
out of the picture. However, spring 
lambs are on the increase, consistins 
largely of natives. Some Idahos have 
been moving but so far supplies east ¢ 
Ogden were nil. Ewes, while not liberg) 
were more numerous than a month ago, 


Most of the lambs in the producing 
areas have been under contract for som, 
time, but some late deals were reported 
at $17.25 to $17.50 and on up to $17.75, 
with ewe lambs at higher figures, Mos: 
of the lambs were bought for fall de. 
livery, and in Wyoming some men are} Leon | 
contracting cattle for feeding purposes| Cattleme: 
although most of them are in strong organizat 
hands. bull sale: 
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There has been a comparatively good) TWin Fal 
demand for slaughter lambs, while ewes} Pocatello 
seemingly are not wanted, Mid-Juy| for Ang 
prices at Chicago for shorn fat lambs} Will be 
were largely 75 cents to $1 higher than a} male ant 
month earlier, spring lambs being rela-} sociation 
tively scarce and selling higher. On the the syst 


other hand, fat ewes closed $1 to $1.5} into A, 

lower and almost the entire supply was others c 

out of fleece. animals | 
Some medium to good wooled lambs 

early made $19 to $22, but the good to} Almos 









choice clippers with No. 1 to No. 3 pelts} Intermot 
sold largely at $21.50 to $22.50, some} Lake Cit 







reaching $23.25. Common light Texas} Club ex 
sold at $16 to $16.50, and medium natives{ Montane 


often went at $19.50 to $21. The meager} steer sh 
crop of spring lambs sold largely at} Christer 
$22 to $26 when grading medium tof champio 
choice, although some choice score§ by Gary 
$26.50 to $27. 





































































A hal 

jp in. one 
Skull Creek | Shortho 

if average 
been here to admire him. He sure is a |}! for 
picture with the wonderful style he 
has. I can see that this ranch will be a | 
horse show ever sunday from now on. 
Jess says he is going to buy a full} As 
stamped black leather saddle and bridle ster 
trimmed in silver and the outfit will be |} | argu 
complete. He says he is going to train in a ] 
him to do ever stunt that other show At 
horses do. But I guess that. this 1s - 
enough about a horse. We had a crew |} | ‘te7's 
of men sent out from Denver to put barn 
up the first cutting of alfalfa and the |} | while 
ranch work is going along on an even fered 
keel as our gang knows how to keep it 
going. There has been many happel- Const 
ings in the great love affair of the val- made 
ley between Tex and the widow, Mj} on a 
fact it appears to be approaching 4| W 
climax at times. Perhaps you are not) of 13 
interested though I have been told a love 4 
affair is always interesting, and t fron 
us way over here on the Skull Creek “N 
ranch it is doubly so. In my next let- sedans 
ter I will tell you about another blow | shee 
up the old man‘ had. att ; 

Very truly, 
WM. (BILL) WESCOTT. 
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CON’ =RENCE TABLE 


For thre ars the University of 
Wyoming h taged a forum for labor, 
agriculture ndustry and invited top- 


vs from these branches of 


ranking Sp' g ; ‘ 
machine to discuss with 


our econo! 


each other ir respective problems. 
Divergent v-ws that come out of these 
meetings 0! clear away some of the 


1 forums generally are 2 
‘epresentatives of ull the 
vited to attend the Wyom- 
Wyoming Union Building, 
23-30. Subject will be 
to Full Production and 
ibution.” 


clouds and 
good thing 
branches ai‘ 
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Laramie, 
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Its Fair Dis 


BREED NOTES 





Leon Weeks, secretary of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, writes that that 
organization will hold three purebred 
bull sales this fall. First two will be at 
Twin Falls on Oct. 24-25 and the third at 
Pocatello Nov. 15. Oct. 24 is set aside 
for Angus cattle. Oct. 25 and Nov. 15 
will be Hereford and Shorthorn range 
male and female sales dates. Idaho as- 
sociation’s sale managers have long used 
the system of classifying the animals 
into A, B, C lots so that buyers and 
others could witness expert judging of 
animals and pick up a tip or two. 


Almost 2,000 cattle were shown at the 
Intermountain Junior Show held at Salt 
Lake City in early June by FFA and 4-H 
Club exhibitors from Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. Champion was a Shorthorn 
steer shown by FFA exhibitor Don L. 
Christenson of Redmond, Utah. The 4-H 
champion was a 960-pound steer shown 
by Gary Theurer of Providence, Utah. 


A half million dollars changed hands 


} in one week for 357 head of purebred 
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Shorthorns at a four-sale series—at an 
average of $1,400. Top price was $34,- 
000 for a bull and $8,000 for a female, 


LS 


Out of Bounds 

A skinny barn boss and a fat team- 
ster with a freight outfit had an 
argument over horses which resulted 
ina proposed duel with pistols. 

At the dueling ground the team- 
ster’s second protested that the bony 
barn boss afforded little to aim at 
while the jumbo-sized teamster of- 
fered a target difficult to miss. After 
considerable bickering a suggestion 
made by a spectator was agreed up- 
on as the solution to the problem. 

With white chalk an exact outline 
of the barn boss was drawn on the 
front of the teamster’s clothing. 

“Now remember,” the teamster’s 
second warned the barn boss, “any 
shot outside those chalk lines does- 
n't count!” 

—Howarp HAYNES 


= 
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both paid at the Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain 
Valley, Mo., dispersal at Kansas City, 
Mo. First sale of the series was at 
Wakarusa, Kans., the Thompson Broth- 
ers sale of 69 head, which averaged $455 
with a top of $1,000. At another sale, 
at the Edellyn Farms at Wilson, lll., 39 
head averaged $2,270 and top price was 
$8,400 for a bull. The other sale, the 
Chicago district breeders’ sale, brought 
an average of $623 on 53 head. 

Hereford breeders are having their 
certificates of entry in the American 
Hereford Record handled in a most mod- 
ern fashion. The American Hereford 
Association has installed the punch ma- 
chine method of keeping track of its 
records and the application cards that 
breeders send in come out of the ma- 
chine looking pretty much like those gov- 
ernment checks with little rectangular 
holes in them. In other words, the holes 
tell the whole story of the animal. 
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TOO FAR GONE—Very hot and dry 
here now (May 27); no rain for almost 
four months. Grass still is good on higher 
elevations, but grass on lower elevations 
is too far gone to be helped by rain now. 
—R. L. Picken, Okanogan County, Wash. 


BEST BRAHMANS—It is dry _ here 
but all my cattle are fat; even old cows 
are fat enough for beef. Have sold all of 
my steers—15%% and 18 cents per pound, 


no shrink. Most of my cattle show the | 


Brahman; all of my bulls are the best 
Brahman I could find—John W. Cam- 
eron, Pima County, Ariz. 


IF ONLY IT KEEPS UP—Could hard- 
ly get along without the Producer. Stock 


are in excellent shape. The grass and 
range was never better; getting rains 
now lately. Lots of work horses are sell- 
ing quite well at the yards and most 
everything is on the boom.—Leo C. 
Winsor, Custer County, Mont. 


A TOP GRASS YEAR—Grass condi- 
tions in southern Campbell County are 
the best I’ve seen in years; also the con- 
dition of all livestock.—Carl J. Springen, 
Campbell County, Wyo. 





FEED FOR THE YEAR—Feed out- 
look for our section of the country looks 
good this season.—J. Delos Anderson, 
Lincoln County, Wyo. 


BETTER NOW—Dry early this spring 
but have lots of moisture latter part of 
May and June. Grass is good.—James 
F. Ireton, Converse County, Wyo. 


STILL HOLDS GOOD—Secretary 
Mollin’s fine article, “If and When It 
Rains,” published years ago but still on 
my shelf, is very much in our minds 
these days of drouth—Dr. Wm. M. 
Thompson, San Diego County, Calif. 








eS . 
GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 
fa WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG * | 


STOCK SADDLES 


Order your saddle direct 
from a company that 
makes 
NOTHING BUT SADDLES 


Heavy beef hide covered Little Won- 
der Saddles with 3 inch pelican horn 
as low as $975.00 prepaid. Full 
hand flower carved Little Wonder 
Saddles heavy beef hide covered as 
low as $98.00 prepaid to you. 


In many instances you save up to 
50% by ordering direct from our 
factory. 


Order our latest catalog—read our 
guarantee — and buy your saddle 
from us at 1939 prices. 


Russell Saddle 


Company 
Maker of Many of the 
World’s Finest Saddles 


Oxford, Alabama 





































































New Items 








The agricultural extension service at 
the University of Wyoming suggests a 
new way of getting rid of stumps: Drill 
a one or one and a half inch hole 18 
inches deep in the center of the stump, 
insert an ounce and a half of saltpeter 
and fill the hole with water; then plug 
the hole tightly. This should be done in 
the autumn. In the spring, take out the 
plug, pour in 10 ounces of petroleum and 
ignite it. The stump will smolder away 
to the very extremity of the roots with- 
out blazing. Nothing but the ashes will 
be left. 


A new article on the market is De- 
Moist, a dehumidifier in the form of a 
cloth bag to hang wherever dehydration 
is desired. Claimed to be good for base- 
ments, laundry rooms, granaries or any 
room that is too moist.—G. N. Cougth- 
lan Co. 


A new iceless refrigerator car, re- 


cently tested by the USDA, uses am- 
monia in a pipe arrangement at the ceil- 
ing of the car through which ammonia 
is forced to create refrigeration at tem- 
peratures from 65 degrees down to 5 
below. 





This power-driven unloader is designed 
to fit standard 38-inch wagon boxes, ad- 
justable for wood or steel boxes. Eleva- 
tor tube is positionable at any point 
within 180 degrees for discharging ma- 
terials to the right or left.—Piper-Odell. 





Small but powerful. 
pose vehicle has an aircooled engine, 
which delivers six horsepower. Available 
with complete line of implements and 
attachments.—Salsbury Motors, Inc. 


This multi-pur- 
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A STRING of chain-store butcher shops 
in San Francisco opened recently after 
almost a year’s shutdown. Union labor 
demanded closing on Mondays. Settle- 
ment came when the shops agreed to 
pay time and a half wages for Monday 
work and now the butchers are on a 
five-days-a-week work basis. 


AT LEAST some of the new buildings 
approved in a $1,500,000 bond vote will 
be started this season at the Denver 
stock yards. Plans also call for a new 
stadium but that will be delayed because 
of the tight situation in materials. At 
any rate, more livestock will be properly 
housed for the 1948 show. 


THE FOREST SERVICE badge worn by 
forest officers was adapted from the 
familiar Union Pacific Railroad shield 
emblem. Several officials sitting around 
a table talking about a new badge (the 
old one was round) discovered what they 
wanted when one of them casually traced 
the shield outline from a Union Pacific 
time folder lying on the table. 


ONLY 2,805 recorded cases of horse 
sleeping sickness are noted by the BAI 
during 1946. It is the lowest number 
of cases of the infectious equine en- 
cephalomyelitis during the preceding 12 
years. About 400,000 animals were vac- 


cinated in 1946. They are given two 
doses. 


EFFECTIVE CONTROL of horn flies is 
feasible with a number of DDT solutions 
in water, according to the Wyoming ex- 
periment station. The statement is based 
on one-season trials with various types 
of sprays, including a 1.46 spray (50 
per cent water dispensable) which gave 
residual control for five weeks; a 2.5 
per cent spray of the same kind giving 
control for three to four weeks; a 25 
per cent spray giving control for one 
week. Rhothaine and chlordane also 
were satisfactory for two to three 


weeks. Only the backs of the cattle were 
sprayed. 


THERE are three types of cattle pro- 
grams in Florida’s Everglades, accord- 
ing to Ralph Kidder, animal husbandry 
expert at the Bell Glade Experiment sta- 
tion. “The most common at the present 
is the practice of bringing in cattle and 
feeding them for the market. Florida 
cattlemen take in cattle from the western 
herds that have been rejected for the 
market and fatten them, making a good 
profit for themselves. Another program 
is the cattle breeding which requires 


much concentration and study. To get 





and vice 
Stock and 
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the best cattle there has to be an Eny. 
lish strain. The third phase is that 
purebred stock breeding. This is stil] j) 
the experimental stage and is more o 
less a hobby for the wealthy cattlemen.” 


OKLAHOMA A. & M. at Stillwater ap. 
nounces the addition of a training field 
in veterinary medicine. 


HOT IRONS says that a letter from the 
Brucellosis Information Service of (o- 
lumbia, Mo., calls attention to a decision 
of the Washington State Supreme Court 
requiring a dairy to pay $8,500 damages 
to a consumer who contracted undulant 
fever from milk. 
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The USDA has warned that drouths 
and dust storms are coming back, maybe 
next month, maybe 20 years from now, 
but they are due in about five years. The 
department’s Soil Conservation Service 
called attention to overstocking and the 
plowing up of sod to grow wheat at 
present peak prices and said that the 
time to get ready for drouth is when 
there is moisture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1982, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for five cents, 
gives more on this subject. 
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The new Yearbook of Agriculture 
1943-47 answers thousands of questions 
about recent developments in agriculture, 
even in homemaking. Orders should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The price is $2. 
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A recent publication of the extension 
service of Colorado A. & M. College at 
Fort Collins is Bulletin 39A entitled 
“Beef Production in Colorado,” authored 
by Harry H. Smith, formerly extension 
animal husbandman at the college. 


A pamphlet authored by Colonel Ed 
ward N. Wentworth, associated with 
Armour and Company, entitled “Meat 
the Diet of Westward Explorers ané 
Emigrants” has reached our desk. It 1s 
a reprint from Mid-America, Volume 29, 
New Series Volume 18, No. 2. 














ANSWERS TO AGRICULTURE 
PUZZLE ON PAGE 20 















1. Tea 6. Guitar 11. Rut 16. Trier 
2. Urge 7. Liter 12. Cart 17. Tire 
3. Rice 8. Trailer 13. Acre 18. Lucre meat 
4. Crate 9. Terra 14. Grace 19. Rail | 
5. Claret 10. Recruit 15. Rig 20. Care tere 
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Personal Mention 





One of the speakers at the convention 
of the Nationa! Livestock Exchange in 


Oklahoma City was Will J. Miller, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Livestock Association 
and vice-chairman of the National Live 


Stock and Meat Board. Mr. Miller spoke 


largely on the work of the meat board. 
Lee J. Quasey, traffic expert, was re- 
cently named chairman of the transpor- 


tation advisory committee authorized 
under the Research and Market Act of 
1946. Under the act, studies are being 
made to see what can be done to make 
agricultural marketing better, and the 
transportation committee has outlined 
several broad principles to be followed 
in the transportation studies. 


Paul Etchepare, for the past three 
years with the agricultural research de- 
partment of Swift & Company, is now 
associated with Wilkins and Company, 
Ltd., a commission and wool marketing 
firm at the Denver stock yards. Mr. 
Etchepare was formerly secretary of the 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association. 


Latest honor dinner given by the Block 
and Bridle Club of the University of 
Nebraska was for Arthur W. Thompson, 
livestock auctioneer, and his portrait will 
be added to the gallery in the animal 
husbandry hall. Sam R. McKelvie, Val- 
entine, Neb., stockman; Ross H. Miller, 
of the American Hereford Journal, Dan 
Casement of Manhattan, Kan., and John 
T. Caine, III, manager of the National 
Western show, Denver, were speakers. 





Directors of the Meat Board paid 
tribute to Prof. W. J. Loeffel, chairman 
of the department of animal husbandry, 
University of Nebraska, for untiring ef- 
forts in the publication of five volumes 
on livestock and meat studies. 


New field representative for the West- 
ern Livestock Reporter, published in Bil- 
lings, Mont., is Donald W. Moos, of Ed- 
wall, Wash. 


Obituaries 


ALLEN PIERSON: Former Crosby, 
N. D., rancher, age 66, died at Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. He attracted national 
attention in 1936 when he tried to with- 
draw $25,000 of his bank deposits to 
take with him to New Orleans as evi- 
dence of ability to pay off a race track 
bet on which he said he had won a share 
of $150,000. Minneapolis police feared 
Pierson would be the victim of a swindle 
and told newspapers and New Orleans 
authorities. He later blamed “publicity” 
for the deal’s falling through. 


MRS. LEO B. SIMMONS: For twenty- 
five years one of the editors on Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal, lost her life in a 
fire in her home, and her mother, of ad- 
vanced years, perished with her. 


W. D. (BILL) PHILIP: Fatally strick- 
en with a heart attack, May 26. He was 
65 years old and a pioneer of the Ellis 
Country, Kansas, vicinity and a long- 
time member of the Kansas Livestock 
Association. He was the son of Alex 
Philip, an English cattleman who was 
one of the founders of the town of Vic- 
toria, Kan. W. D. Philip had played a 
prominent part in the stock business for 
many years and at the time of his death 
was attending a meeting in Topeka on 
foot-and-mouth control. 





The late W. D. Philip, right, pictured 
at his home with American National Sec- 
retary F. E. Mollin during a recent visit. 
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Swift and Company, to promote its 
meat and meat products, has now en- 
tered television with a weekly program. 


July, 1947 


PLAN FOR JUNIORS 


A campaign to build membership in the Junior American National Live Stock 
Association in California is being planned by Graeme Stewart of Dorris, Calif., 
who is a second vice-president in the Junior American National. Stewart’s plan 
is to get young men from local California associatiens to come to the California 
Cattlemen’s Association convention next December and at that time arrange to 
send a number of representatives to the national convention at Boise, Ida., next 


It is a fine plan to start early in the year and work up from the local level the 
way Stewart is doing and dads in California should get behind him in his plan. 
They should let their boys know that there are a lot of junior livestock organiza- 
tions and that one thing the boy will get out of becoming a member will be the 
un of going to conventions and belonging to an organization that is his own 
and reaches out over the whole western range country. 





The Satevepost has a good full-fledged 
story on Nebraska ranchers and the 
Sandhills country in its mid-June issue. 
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milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Sec 
ducing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 
; ing Shorthorn Journal. § 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, COLO. 











MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the averagefarmer, MilkingShort- 
horns are unbeatable. ; es 


Produce 4% 






ond to none in pro- 







Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


809 West Exchange Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53 


Chicago 9, Illinois 





| We Suggest You Visit Us This Summer 











Cattle Sales every Wednesday. 
Daily cash market, hogs and 
Special horse sales as advertised. 


YELLOWSTONE LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION, INC. 


Sidney, Montana 


SIDNEY 


sheep. 








WESTERN BOOTS 


Handmade to Order 
Made Like You Like ’Em! 


Fancy Cowboy Boots 


Write for latest catalogue. 


Crichet Boot Company 
El Paso 39, Texas 


‘Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magaz 
ject: 

Livestock 


es that specialize in a particular sub- 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
$1; Southern Livestock, $1; 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
cific Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 
White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 

News, $1. 


Horses 


Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 


(squab fancy), 


| Poultry 


Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 


Rabbits 


Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 
American Small Stock Farmer, m., $1 


Fruit 


Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 


| Other Specialties 


Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and — 
man, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. (dogs), $2.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 
free catalog—hundreds mere. 
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‘Where to Buy” Dept. 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 
and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 





A TRUMAN DEAL. Priced to sell, 3,147 acres 

of deeded land at $10.00. Permit on 3,340 
acres Taylor grazing land, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 101% miles from west side of ranch to 
east side, on open range along a good graveled 
watered creek. 5,000 trees, three drilled wells, 
two flowing. Taxes and leases about $250.00 
a year. $12,500 WPA dam. 30 acres irrigated 
and 20 acres more leveled for irrigation. 
Ranch building four miles from county seat. 
E. LeRoy Alexander, Jordan, Mont. 


JACKSON CO. OREGON 
CATTLE HORSES 


Beautiful Home Stock Ranch. Rogue River 
area. 500 ac. 20 mi. from Medford. All under 
free water, 4 ditches. Exclusive rights Apple- 
gate Riv. 280 ac. Alf. Ladino clover, grain, all 
year meadows. Timber. Fine new home, 4 
barns, Grade A Dairy—60 milking Guernseys, 
sheds, shops, equipment complete, new. Capac- 
ity 500 head. Rights 120 mature cows, in Rogue 
River National Forest on three sides of the 
gate; run 10 months. Hay 800 tons; elev. 
2000 ft. Airport at Medford, 30 min. to ranch. 
$85,000 for ranch and equipment. A modern 
showplace for fancy or purebred stock. At the 
foot of the Siskiyous. Shown by F. L. WRIGHT, 
177 Post St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


WESTERN MONTANA SPECIAL 
THREE-IN-ONE 


No. 1—1700 ac. Improved Stock Ranch with 
cattle, horses and sheep. 16 mi. west of 
Missouli. 

No. 2—160 ac Lodge on Fish Creek, 36 mi. 
west of Missoula Hi. 10. 

No. 3—50 ac. Summer Home, Flat Head Lake, 
80 miles north Missoula Hi. 93. Modern 
bldgs., 300 head stock. Income with com- 
fort and pleasures in this equipped, oper- 
ating, improved ranch. 

F. L. WRIGHT, 177 Post St., 


San Francisco 8, 
California. 


CATTLE RANCH, approximately 3,010 acres 
deeded land with established Taylor grazing 
rights for about 900 head. Free 1884 adjudi- 
cated water rights from one of major streams 
of Harney County for about 755 acres. Pasture 
at elevation high enough to afford abundant 
water and feed. Average hay production about 
700 tons; average winter feeding about % ton 
per head. Ferguson tractor with power mower; 
wagons; barn; outbuildings. About 500 head 
of cattle may be purchased at market price. 
Excellent deer hunting and fishing. Price 
ranch $75,000.00 Terms. D. C. Jordan, Agent, 
Burns, Oregon. 





EASTERN ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH for sale. 160 
acres deeded land, 25 acres irrigated, 250 fruit 
trees, 3 houses, improvements in good shape, 
132 head good Herefords, plus 1947 calves. 
Range all fenced and cross-fenced, good hunt- 
ing and fishing. Only $50,000, 1%, down and 
balance on terms. Further information write 
Robert Balke, Blue, Arizona, or H. B. McKeen, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


ONE of the finest ranches in northern Cali- 
fornia. 12,000 acres. 4000 acres farm land, 
1000 acres meadow, 7000 acres grazing land. 
Plenty of water. Two modern houses, barns, 
elevators, storage tanks. Property all fenced 
and cross fenced. Write for further particulars. 
Burgess Realty Co., 406 E. Market Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Phone 55901. 





5200-ACRE ranch on Highway 80, 75 miles 


West Fort Worth, Texas. Priced to sell. E. O. 
McClain, Breckenridge, Texas. 
MISSOURI OZARK RANCHES 
Stock Farms, Poultry, Dairy, or Fruit. Write 


us what you want. 
AGENCY, Neosho, Mo. 


Box 91, McINTYRE-YATES 


STOCK AND GRAIN FARM, 588 acres, 25 miles 
K. C., 400 acres bottom. Reasonable terms. 
Riffel Agency, Moberly, Mo. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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CALENDAR 


July 16—Western Washington experiment sta- 
tion field day, Puyallup. 

Aug. 25-26—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City. 

~— 25—Kansas Livestock Assn., fall roundup, 

ays. 

Sept. 26—Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Assn, carload feeder cattle show and sale, 
Woodward. 

Oct. 3-11—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland. 

Oct. 4-19—State Fair of Texas, Dallas. 

Oct. 18-25—American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City. 

Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-9—Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco. 

1948— 

JAN. 13-15—ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., BOISE, IDA. 
Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 

ver. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Junel Mayl Junel Junel 

1947 1947 1946 Avg. 

Frozen Beef...... 128,801 155,471 98,775 140,970 

Cured Beef ...... 10,268 10,896 4,018 9,120 

Total Pork ...... 367,235 394,421 382,742 507,505 

Lamb, Mutton 9,424 10,808 10,863 11,041 
Lard & Rend. 

Pork Fat ....148,592 127,680 45,539 176,857 

Total Poultry ..187,637 208,256 209,944 107,202 





Range, Livestock Condition 


Here, at a glance, is shown the condi- 
tion of western range and cattle as re- 
ported on June 11 by F. W. Beier, Jr., 
western livestock statistician for the 
BAE. (Ninety to 99 names means very 
good, 80 to 89 good and 70 to 79 fair. 
Under 49 would be very bad. A hundred 
or over would be excellent, unusual.) 


State RANGES CATTLE 


June: June: 10-yr.Av. June: June: 10-yr.Av. 
1947: 1946: 1936-45 1947: 1946: 1936-45 


N. D.....83 76 82 83 83 84 
S. D. 
(westn.) 87 90 81 87 90 = 85 
Mont. ....89 83 86 89 8&8 90 
Wyo. ...... 91 88 8 90 89 87 
Nebr. 
(westn.) 88 88 84 87 90 87 
Kans. 
(westn.) 97 77 78 93 85 86 


Cote.: 2 91 83 86 88 87 8&7 
Okla. ...... 91 83 8 S87 8 85 
SOEs. cs 909 84 8 88 8 85 


N. M. ..85 69 83 85 78 84 
Ida. ......85 83 88 88 88 89 
Wash, ...78 87 88 8 88 88 
Ore. ....81 82 87 87 85 88 
Utah ....99 84 86 88 8 89 
NOV; -2c2 82 84 92 89 86 94 
Arte, «2 73 71 81 77 %T7~ 84 
Calif. ..73 74 83 84 8 89 


RANCH 
FOR SALE—Barry County, Missouri, registered 
blue grass cattle ranch, 1230 acres. Four 


miles from paved highway, on school bus route 
to Monett, Mo., town of about 5000. Daily mail 
to ranch—Bell telephone, electricity. Three 
miles to railroad. Living springs, small lake, 
modern house, four tenant houses, three big 
barns, four-car garage. Other small buildings, 
platform scales, two to three months’ feeding 
season, $25,000 improvements. Price $40,000; 
not inflation price. J. D. Baldwin, Purdy, Mis- 
souri. 


ne 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1447, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


Learn Auctioneering. Term soon. World's 
largest school. Free catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 


Steer & Heifer—Ch....$43.00-44.50 $37.50/4 
Steer & Heifer—Gd..... 42.00-44.00 36. 


Pork Loin—8-12 Ib..... 


Steers—Choice ... 


Spring Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 24.00-25.00 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


New York 
June 17, 1947 ily ra 
| 


36.00-49 


Cow—Commercial ...... 35.00-37.00 30,00.3 
Veal—Choice .............. 38.00-42.00 36.00-4 
Veal—Good ........ ........ 35.00-38.00 35.00-49, 
Lamb—Choice  ............ 45.00-47.00 41.00.59 
Lamb—Gd. .................. 42.00-45.00 39.95 
Ewe—Commercial - 15.00-17.00 


52.00-54.00 34.75.4945 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


June 18, 1947 July1 
$26.00-29.25 $21 50's 





Steers—Good ... - 24.25-28.00 18.50-9 
Steers—Medium 21.00-25.00 16.00-20,59 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. ........ 24.50-26.50 17.00-19,09 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. -_......... 19.00-23.00 


16.00-18; 

16.00-1834 
13.50-16,09 
18.75-19,09 


F. & S. Steers—G.C... 19.50-24.50 
F. & S. Steers—C.M... 15.00-19.50 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs)... 24.75-25.35 
Lambs—G.C. (shorn)... 22.25-23.25 


Ewes—Gd.-Cr.  ...........- 7.00- 7.50* 10.00- 
* Shorn. 00-10.50 
FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
MAY 5 MONTHS’ 
1947 1946 im. ue 
Cattle 1,263,755 676,415 6,240,312 4,391, 5 
Calves : 626,508 402,271 3,061,204 2,198 519 
Hogs _................3,831,450 4,149,005 20,594,400 21,259'954 
Shp. & Lmbs. 1,355,065 1,373,744 6,726,757 8,723.99 


The ‘Don'ts’ of Branding 


Here’s a good list of “don’ts” to ob- 
serve when you’re branding which we 
have picked up _ bodily from Cow 
Country, Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation publication: 


Don’t try to brand with anything but 
a hot iron. You can’t freeze on a brand 
with a cold iron; but 


Don’t let the iron get red-hot, for 
that starts a hair fire, usually results 
in a poor brand. At proper heat the 
iron is the color of ashes. 


Don’t use a forge or a coal fire. 
Wood is the best fuel for a branding 
fire. 

Don’t use acids or similar “humane” 
agents. They leave a scar—not a brand 
—often causing a bad sore. The resultf 
is usually unreadable. 


Don’t use a small “horse” iron on 
cattle. You never get a readable brand 
with a small iron. 

Don’t use a thin or burned-up iron 
It will cut too deep or make a thin 
scar which covers over with hair. 

Dor’t join two or more letters o 
characters in one iron. Such an ip 
will never heat or burn evenly. It i 
sure to slip and make a distorted 
blotched brand. 

Don’t try to brand a wet, even 4 
damp, animal. The brand will scald, 
leave a blotch, a bad sore or no brand 
at all. 

Don’t put the iron in the hands of 
an amateur. Let the pistols wrestle 0 
hold while the old hands do the brant. 
ing. 

Don’t get in a hurry. The cow W 
wear the brand all her life, and yo 
want it always to bring her home. 

Don’t get tender-hearted. The i 
must burn deep enough to removed 
and outer layer of skin. When iron 
lifted brand should be the color of § 
dle leather. 

Don’t be afraid of a big brand. Ma 
your brand as big as will go on? 
signated part of calf. It’s a myth ti 
big, plain brands affect sale or P 
of cattle. Some of the best-brandé 
herds in Wyoming regularly top ma 
kets, win prizes in shows. 
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